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CHARITY WHICH DOES NOT BEGIN AT 
HOME.” 


Bob.—Daddy, Sam’s been stealin’ lots o’ 
sugar from the great China-dish. 

Daddy, (much affected at hearing of Sam’s | 
immorality.) Lord pity the wickedness of this 
world! But are you sure of it, Bob? 

Bob.—Sure on it! ThatIis. I seen him 
do the darned wicked thing with my own 
eyes, Dad; and I knows it was no sham, 
‘case I gin him one o’ my old marbles, and_| 
I promised him not to make a fuss about it, | 
and then he gin me one-half o’ the sweet- 
enin’. Lor’ Dad, did you think Sam was so! 
wicked? It hurts my feelins mightily to’ 
think on’t, and I hopes the Almighty will 
punish him like all fire.”’ 

Dad, absorbed in meditation, perhaps upon 
the wickedness of the age, forgets to give! 
Bob any answer to his last pious reflection 
upon Bob’s misconduct. 

Now it would seem in Mr. John Bull’s 
opinion, Uncle Sam has been stealing the 
sugar, i. e., he has been, and is, according to 
John, indulging himself in the dolce far niente. 
of luxurious idleness, making black fingers 








work for him, and Mr. John’s feelins are, 
mightily hurt to think on’t. He is telling’ 
Dad of it every hour of the day; now bel-| 
lowing and now whining out his dolefuls for | 
the benefit and information of the doubting| 
world. Sam is at the sugar, and there’s no| 
sham about it, and John most righteously 
hopes to see him yet get ‘‘all fire” to pay 
off the enjoyment. 

Dear philanthropic brother John, ought 
you not to remember that you have had your 


least deny yourself the privilege of sharing 
in the results of this iniquity. Touch not 
our sugar, brother: let your lords and ladies 
‘‘do their meetings’’ without their sweetenin’. 
Touch not our cotton, brother: let your man- 
ufacturers go starve; let your empty ships 
return to rot in your docks. Taste not the 


| sweetenin’ ; andthen if you have time and dis- 


position for the amusement, you may with 
more show of justice pitch ‘‘all fire’ at the 
guilty Sam. 

Fanaticism is a horse apt enough to take 
the bit in its teeth; but the rabid madness 
which is at present instilling itself, so to 
speak, through the veins of the civilized 
world, is no longer simple fanaticism, but a 
death-spreading poison. The mad-dog is 
loose! or, rather the slow aspic is hissing at 
your ears. Sleepers, for your lives, awake! 

What do these people mean ?—Is this all 
talk or earnest? Do they really, seriously, 
wish to abolish siavery? Scarcely; and yet 
what mean these constantly renewed at- 
tacks? On tkey come, in spite of argument, 
reasoning, entreaty. Another and another 
and another! It seems as though the line 


‘would indeed <‘ stretch out to the crack of 


doom.’”’ And worse than the worst of Egypt’s 


| plagues, the furrow of its track is sweeping 


desolation. Piled upon the heap of similar 
offerings to their goddess of Reason, (rather 
is it not Unreason?) the January number of 
Blackwood throws in its mite of folly. Let 
us, (although weary of similar tasks,) glance 
at its arguments. 


‘The cotton-shrub which seventy years 
ago Was grown only in gardens as a curiosity, 
yields now to the United States an amount of 
exportable produce which, in the year end- 





‘“ sweetenin’ : 
indeed daily licking your lips under the en-| 
joyment? Do penance, dear brother. At 


share of the ’?? Are you not 


* Blackwood’s Magazine, January, 1853: Article—| 
“Slavery and the Slave Power in the United States of| 
America.” 


ing with June, 1850, amounted to seventy- 
two millions of dollars, of which from thirty 


|to forty millions were clear profit to the coun- 
jtry. 
|up that mercantile navy, which now waves 


With its increased growth has sprung 


its stripes and stars over every sea, and 
that foreign influence which has placed the 


Westminster Review, January,1853: Article—* Amer- internal peace, we may say the subsist- 


ican Slavery and Emancipation by the Free States.” 
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ficiently evident by the history and habits of which we gaze and shudder. Blind moles! 


his race for four thousand years back. Vainly 
has modern effort endeavored to put him on 
another footing. A glance at St. Domingo 
and Jamaica sufficiently proves the futility 
of such efforts. Luxuriant deserts, these 
islands stand before us, showing, like tattered 
robes of royalty, the soiled but costly vestiges 
of what they have been. Thus, then, the 
reviewer tells us in almost so many words, 
that the cotton crop is dependent upon the in- 
stitution of slavery. He tells us that this 
crop gives to the United States an immense 
revenue, and an almost boundless foreign in- 


| thinking to build their tiny homes, how often 
have men shaken down over their own heads 


the magnificent structures of ages! Such a 
work is now going on in this grubbing about 
the foundations of negro-slavery. God has 
made this world for use. The alluvial soil 
of the United States, as well as, no doubt, 
the ice-bound rocks of those polar regions, 
of which as yet we read not the destiny, 
have their use and object. Our destiny is 
at present plainly enough marked. Cotton, 
the great peace-maker of the world, the des- 





tined civilizer of unexplored realms, the link 


fluence. He tells us that it is necessary to| of nations,—cotton isour destiny. The negro 


the internal peace and to the subsistence of | 


millions in every manufacturing country in 
Europe, and with the same breath exclaims, 
abolish it! abolish it! 

Once in the history of the world we have 


only can cultivate cotton. He cannot culti- 
vate it without the white man’srule. Then, 
with the white man’s rule, cultivate it he 
must,—cultivate it he will,—in spite of lords 
and ladies, North-Britishers and Blackwoods. 





[Aprir, 185 
country in Europe, within the power of an|tain beings to certain ends. Such is the in- not 
oligarchy of planters.” variable and regulating influence of creation. not 

Leaving out the side hit at the “ oligarchy oy ie Bak OhergS Bm Caey singe ~ — Ge + 
of planters,” which is evidently intended to =v stery of God, and ofttimes the object and no 
excite democratic jealousies, (not a very destiny of she cxgatuen is . long time in de- fee 
wise stroke by-the-way for an English tory,) pte ereleaneaar ee yeeenr Once se 
would any body believe that the above ex-| ‘veloped, however, how beautifully does °y 
tract was taken from a bitter, anti-slavery Gare sy wee puelity Heel! tn the qaenaions Sc 
article? We take it for granted that no one fault-finder ! The useless becomes useful; E 

| whose education has passed the first ten the lawless falls into order ; the supposed ri 
| pages of his spelling-book, is fool enough to deformity proves itself beautiful, and Reason at 
! imagine that American cotton can be pro- learns to worship and adore the over-raling - 
i | duced without negro-labour in a region where, pon which - dared to dispute. Certain fc 
| as the reviewer tells us, (in perhaps rather avenge senso ors ae. God Beep Sighs . 
stronger terms than are literally true.) that lew - muiunary ang, ont sng - sisi . 
‘ ; _ _' | creation, its beautiful effects are daily more r 
| The climate in the hot season is rife with| and more developing themselves. Herein 7 
| ied vie fatal to the constitution of the) consists the world’s true progress. ‘ Obey f 
; | ‘ and live.’ Man’s reason is given him to 
| We give his own words to prove his know-! find the way which Omniscience points; 
{ ledge of the fact that the cotton crop is thus) never to create a newer track. Its piddling } 
dependent upon negro-labour. How incapa-| efforts to clear for itself a way in opposition 

ble the negro is of ‘managing his own labour |to the Almighty rule of order, produce those 

without white superintendence, is made suf-| mighty cataclysms in the moral world at 


he rd the insane cry, “ Crucify him! Crucify| All the fashionable twaddle, now so preva- 
him!’ and the good and the holy, the just! lent about “free and equal,”’ “ human rights,” 
and the pure, blown upon by the popular|‘‘the dignity of man,” &c., must give way 
breath, misrepresented by envy and bigotry,|to the stringent laws of nature. Certain 
was adjudged vile and iniquitous! Ye zeal-| beings to certain ends. The man and woman 
o's of progress beware that in your folly, ye| are not equal. They are different, and cre- 
-rucify not again the spirit of Wisdom, the|ated to different purposes and different ends. 
mearnate good! God breathes throughout|The white man and the negro are not equal ; 
his universe the beautiful law of order: cer-|the Anglo-Saxon and his Coolie subject are 
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not equal; the philosopher and the idiot are 
not equal; the sage and the madman are not 
equal:—all have their destiny in life—all, 
no doubt, far beyond the perception of our 
feeble faculties, contribute to the working 
out of some useful purpose in an all-wise 
system of creation: but all are different. 
Some must rule and some must submit. 
Equality is simply anarchy. At certain pe- 
riods of excitement, society, or at least an 
active portion of it, has been frequently 
seized with a kind of intermittent delirium 
for progress ; and in the wild struggles of its 
maniac efforts tramples under foot the very 
object at which it aims. Through such a 
phase we are now passing, and ‘ negro-ma- 
nia” is decidedly at this crisis the prominent 
form of disease; a form more virulent than 
any heretofore exhibited. The inventors and 
propagators of philanthropic aphorisms have 
oftenest been confined in their aspirations to a 
white Utopia. Even Sir Thomas More, we pre- 
sume, would have been strangely startled, if 
in his own dream-land some big ‘“ Daddy 
Cuffee’’ had come forward to claim a promi- 
nent position. Until the last half-century, 
the negro has, as a people, been literally un- 
known in the civilized world, and still in the 
greater part of it, is unknown. Men have 
been legislated for on one broad principle, as 
though all men were white men; and herein 
lies the blunder of European philanthropists. 
They know nothing of the negro, and persist 
inregarding him asa black white-man. They 
talk of ‘‘the prejudices of colour,” as though 
in colour lay the material difference between 
the races, and wish to legislate and to force 
us to legislate according to the wild results 
of their own ignorant speculations upon the 


general nature of man, entirely ignoring alll individuals. 


abstract differences of race. The negro is 
certainly a man; but as certainly and most 
emphatically not a white man with a black 
mask ; and no individual or people who has 
not habitually associated with him and stu- 
died him in his habits and nature, can be in 
any way fitted to legislate for him. We de- 
fend the system of African slavery as exist- 
ing among us, not upon the ground of tempo- 
rary expediency, but as a fixed and permanent 
necessity from the nature of things and the 
nature of men, as exhibited in their varieties 


die out upon this continent, when God des- 
tines the race also to die out from among us. 
Then, and no sooner, will the negro be left, 
(the melancholy refuse of a society to which 
his existence has become a burden,) to pass 
away as the red man has passed before him. 
In the mean time his comfort and safety 
are in slavery, and like every creation of 
God, he is beautifully fitted to his intended 
position. In every characteristic of mind 
and body he is suited toit. To him, bodily 
comfort is the height of enjoyment. The 
liberty for which the white man longs, the 
negro never dreams of. The rights for which 
the white man dies, the negro cannot com- 
prehend. He may be made discontented 
by injudicious interference, but enlightened 
upon any abstract point of human rights, he 
cannot be; his nature is not susceptible of 
the necessary impulses and trains of thought. 
In the drawing up of our American declara- 
tion of independence, the negro was evi- 
dently considered as not a man, in the sense 
in which the word “man” is there used. 
‘‘ All men are born free and equal” evidently 
meant all white men, all men of our own 
race, possessing our instincts and our incli- 
nations, are born free and equal. Our fore- 
fathers no more thought of including the 
negro in their acceptation of the word man, 
than they were prepared for a similar admis- 
sion of the word female-man, as is now 
and with equal plausibility claimed by our 
progressive ladies. The assumed position 
of equality even in the limited sense which 
we adopt is plainly a false one. There is 
no such thing as equality possible or desi- 
rable among the masses of society. Differ- 
ences and grades are almost as numerous as 
But such we may presume to 
have been the interpretation, which in the 
enthusiasm of their struggle for disfranchise- 
ment from foreign bondage, our ancestors 
put upon these words. They claimed liberty 
for themselves, but certainly not for their 
slaves. Nothing but wilful perversion, or 
idiotic imbecility, could suppose any appli- 
cation of the words sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to include the negro; when, at the very 
moment of the signing of the declaration the 
larger number of its subscribers and their 
constituents were holding property in slaves, 





of race. Negro-slavery is only destined to 


and so little thinking of abandoning it, that 
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in the formation of our constitution, every|in perpetual danger of dissolution, (these 


arrangement was made for the perpetuation 
and security of the institution. 

The Blackwood reviewer goes on, in direct 
contradiction of his own above-quoted state- 
ment with regard to the immense prosperity 
accruing to the United States from our in- 
stitution of negro-slavery, to prove by argu- 
ment, the degradation and general condition 
of pining degeneracy which it entails upon 
the slave-holding States. It does appear to 
us that these two results are so palpably in- 


compatible, as to bear upon their face the) 


stamp of irrationality. How can the degra- 
dation, the semi-prostration of one-half, or 
nearly one-half of a country contribute to 
the prosperity of the whole? Let us, how- 
ever, one by one, meet the statements by 
which he endeavors to prove that we are suf- 
fering under a Providential dispensation. 
‘The fathers ate sour grapes, and the chil- 
dren’s teeth are set on edge.” 

First : this retribution is seen in the fact 


that our negroes are in the course of nature’ 


increasing, and thus, although the immense 
influx of immigration causes the white pop- 
ulation to increase still more rapidly, the 
slave power is, by a very curious non sequi- 
tur, becoming proportionably stronger in all 
governmental questions, and the slaves them- 
selves will, in ten years more, become so 
numerous and dangerous, that ‘having the 
best blood of the States* flowing in their 
veins, and all their interests, hopes and as- 
pirations opposed to those of the white pop- 
ulation,” they will be disposed and able to 
eat up their masters, or perform some other 
such terrible operation. Their masters mean- 
while, ‘‘ with the constant fear of insurrec- 
tion” before their eyes, are already fright- 


——== 


paradoxes cost nothing to our reviewer,) and 
because it is so important to them in their 
enfeebled and perilous situation to keep upon 
good terms with the more powerful free 
States, they constantly ride over them, with 
an outrageous assumption of power, “ con- 
trolling cabinets, influencing diplomacy, and 
determining the public choice for all the 
great offices of State.” 

We have no argument to combat here. 
The reviewer saves us the trouble, and as 
fast as he raises a difficulty, most obli- 
gingly knocks it down for us. The thing 
is black because it is white, is the amount of 
his reasoning. He then goes on to point out 
two circumstances in which he says, 








‘We seem to perceive the finger of Prov- 
‘idence manifestly interfering to maintain for 


the present and extend this melancholy in- 
| stitution.” 


The finger of Providence manifestly in- 
\terferes to maintain slavery, but the wiser 
reviewer knows better than Providence, and 
condemns it as a melancholy institution ! 
One of these circumstances he calls the re- 
|jection of the bill reported to the Congress 
\of the confederation in 1781 to exclude sla- 
very from the territory then ceded by Vir- 
|ginia to the United States. The other is the 


‘immense increase of the annual cotton pro- 
| duce which has in the space of about sixty 
years passed from one million to about 
1,500,000,000 and made ‘the subsistence of 
millions’ dependent upon its continued pro- 
duction. ‘‘ God saw that it was good” and 
blessed the work of his hands, even to the 
|whole world, from land to land, and from 


'generation to generation. But the quick eye 








ened half out of their senses, and by way of Of our reviewer detects this Providential 


soothing the irritated slave, amuse them- 
selves with various acts of wanton cruelty, 
which will of course increase in number and 
atrocity, in equal proportion with their in- 
creasing trepidations. Therefore the slave 


States are ardently desirous of maintaining, 


the Union intact, and inasmuch as nothing 
can induce them to leave it, they thus put it 


* This constantly repeated slander is about as true as 
it would be to assert that the brothels of England are the 
regular and habitual resort of al) that is highest and no- 
blest in the Jand, 


‘blunder, and, as our Daddy Cuffee, (head- 
|man and superintendant of our little realm 
of negrodom,) remarks with regard to some 
lesser concerns, he will electrify* things and 
iset all right without troubling Massa to look 
into it farther. Whitney invented his cot- 
ton-gin, Arkwright his spinning-roller, and 
Cartwright his power-loom; and, says the 
reviewer, 


‘‘ Each of these machines removed obsta- 
cles which stood in the way of the increased 


* Probably the cood old man means rectify. 
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consumption of cotton, and gave a new im- 
pulse to a species of cultivation by which it 
is intended that slaves should be multiplied, 
and slavery itself extended over new do- 
minions.” 


It was so intended; but decidedly Massa’s 
intentions need electrifying, and so we are 
set to hunt up some ‘ mysterious end”’ to all 
this prosperity. 


“Ts another Toussaint to arise, more pale- 
faced than the first, the descendant of a 
Washington, or inheriting in his mixed blood 
the spirit of a Jefferson, to vindicate the 
rights of his race ?”’ 


Truly if the prayers of these righteous 
ones could induce such an end, we would 
not doubt their charitable interference to 
bring ‘‘ ad/fire’’ upon us in the shape of any 
kind of a Toussaint black, white, or yellow. 
But let them beware of their own millions, 
who are confessedly, by their own showing, 
to be thus turned starving upon the world. 
May the Almighty find no avenger of his 
outraged laws among them? 
most righteous Pharisees, do you congratu- 
late yourselves upon the “ gracious interfer 
ference by which Great Britain has been dis- 
posed to shake herself wholly free from the 
vile contamination.” 

Free she is not. If there be blood upon 
our robes, the sprinkling of it has fallen 
largely upon hers. Free she is not, and if 
slavery be the blight, the canker and the 
contamination which you state it, England 
like us, lives upon its produce, England 
like us, starves in its extinction; England 
like us, triple-dyed in her own blood, must 
rue, (if it ever comes,) the successful end of 
these machinations. We believe, however, 
that this can never be. Our faith in the all- 
pervading rule of order which governs na- 
ture is strong. God has so made the negro 
that even these mischievous promptings can- 
not drive him to the end so anxiously antici- 
pated by reformers. He clings to the bonds 
which nature has fitted him to wear. Hor- 
rible instances of individual or limited mur- 
der and insurrection may occur, but the trag- 
edy of St. Domingo, (planned and excited as 
it was by whites, not blacks,) can never be 
re-enacted on a larger scale. As a nation 
the negro will continue in slavery; and the 
only permanent effect of this injudicious in- 


Too soon, oh! } 


terference, if it takes effect at all, must be 


‘to painfully tighten the shackles which now 


lie loose and easy upon the unchafed limbs 
of this destined victim to philanthropic sen- 
timentality. Our reviewer continues— 


« A second form of this retribution is seen 
in the influence which slavery already ex- 
ercises over the moral and social condition 
of the people. It is a corrupter of morals 
both national and individual; an enemy .» 
knowledge ; a barrier to progress; a paraly- 
ser of industry; a perverter of religion; a 
despiser of the restraints of law; an enemy 
to just social legislation; the mother and 
nurse of unjust social prejudice.” 


‘‘Whew-ew! why here are a dozen forms 
of retribution,—not one!—‘‘I’s so awful 
|wicked, (as Topsy says) there can’t nobody 
do nothin with me.’’ Blackwood continues: 


‘We cannot pollute our pages by descri- 
bing the immoral grossness to which the sys- 
tem is said to give rise on every plantation.” 


‘Ts said.’ Very decisive testimony that! 
Ye righteous judges hang that man ; it is said 
that he has committed murder. Then follow 
long quotations from abolitionist writers, 
| swearing to their own false witness. Slander 
‘backed by slander; falsehood by falsehood. 
To these we could for every page give vol- 
umes of opposite testimony. But what avails 
it? If you flash the light in a man’s face and 
he persists in swearing that it is dark, think 
you he can be moved by an argument? The 
Blackwood reviewer has even among his own 
not unprejudiced countrymen, testimony to 
the purity of Southern morals. We have not 
at hand, and cannot adduce such witness as 
we would desire on this subject. Two au- 
thorities however, occurtous. Alex. Mackay 
remarks among other high praises of the so- 
cial qualities of our ‘“‘country gentry,” that 
throughout the society of the Southern At- 
lantic States (he particularly designates Mary- 
land, Virginia, and South Carolina) there pre- 
vails 


“A purity of tone and an elevation of sen- 
timent, together with an ease of manner and 
a general social a-plomb, which are only to 
be found in a truly leisure class. Any gen- 
eral picture of American society would be 
very incomplete into which was not promi- 
nently introduced the phase which it exhibits 
in the rural life of the South.” 
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“Mr. Hamilton (author of Cyril Thornton) 
says of the opulent and educated Southerner, 
that he is 


« Distin guished by a high-mindedness, gene- 
rosity and hospitality, by no means predica- 
ble of his more eastern neighbors.” 


We have not time for farther research, but 
here are at least two English gentlemen, who 
have seen our plantation life and have re- 
marked nothing of the ‘immoral grossness to 
which the system gives rise on every planta- 
tion,’’ and with which the sensitive Black- 
wood, “fears to pollute’ its pages. Our 
southern women, much admired by these 
gentlemen, and found fault with by their more 
aspiring northern sisters, for timidity and an 
even insipidly shrinking modesty,—how can 
they pass unpolluted through the fiery fur- 
nace of abominations? Or will the reviewer 
dare to intimate, that they too, join the un- 
holy revels? It is easy to see upon what 
kind of authorities the reviewer leans. Mrs. 
Stowe will tell him endless ‘tales of won- 
der,” and abolition meetings will string on 
dittos in abundance. We have at present 
under our eye the very edifying details of a 
meeting recently (Jan’y 27th and 28th) held 
in Boston, where some fifty to two hundred 
persons, black, white and yellow, male and 
female, under the guidance of Mr. Garrison, 
give ‘their experiences.” Mr. Edmund 
Quincy announces that abolitionism 


‘Shall sweep over the ruins of the consti- 
tution and the Union, when a fairer edifice 
than our fathers knew how to build, shall 
arise.” 


Mr. Foster says: 


“That God had sent him into the world to 
further the cause, and if he was or was not 
successful it was immaterial to him, as the 
responsibility did not rest on his shoulders.* 
By the direction of an all-wise Providence, the 
church has thrown itself across the path of 
abolitionism, but she would soon have her 
neck under their heels, when she would be 
ground to the dust. The power of the church 
is passing away, and will die when planta- 
tion slavery become extinct.” 


Mr. Quincy will be content to oust the au- 
* Do it if you choose, sir, on your own responsibility, 


(says Mr. Foster to God Almighty,) I wash my hands of 
the business, 


thority of the constitution and break down 
the work of our fathers. Mr. Foster is more 
ambitious and avowedly takes up arms against 
Providence, upon whom he first lays the re- 
sponsibility of all abolition failures, and then 
threatens the All-Wise, who has had the 
temerity to put his church in their way, that 
they will soon have her neck under their 
heels! 


Mrs. Redlon says : 


‘She had heard some terrible stories con- 
cerning slavery on the plantations—stories 
which were unfit for repetition; but they 
were true, and it made her feel that the 
friends of the slave should lose no time in 
gaining whatever aid they could.”’t 


Mr. Remond (a colored gentleman) is 
vastly delighted at the deaths of our distin- 
guished Senators, Calhoun, Clay and Web- 
ster; utters sundry rejoicings over sundry 
murders, hopes to see more of them, and is 
evidently in a most satisfactorily progressive 
state towards the highest perfection of Afri- 
can Cannibal civilization. 

Mr. Parker Pillsbury finds great fault be- 
cause the recreant abolitionist Sumner so far 
forgets his holy position in warring against 
Providence, that he speaks 


‘Of Washington as being in heaven, and 
yet he was a slave holder and slave hunter. 
The speaker thought the pirate on the high 
seas might as well go to heaven as he, if he 
only quits his plundering when he can follow 
itno longer.’’ 


The same gentleman winds up his speech 
of the next day with the pious observation 
that 


“This society would overthrow religion, 
or religion would overthrow them.” 


Such are the authorities beloved of Black- 
wood, North British and Westminster Re- 
viewers, Stafford-house Ladies, Lords Shaftes- 
bury, Carlisle, &c. We congratulate them 
upon the enlightened and christian fraternity 
which they have found for themselves. 

We should have remarked that towards the 
close of this meeting, a negro brother pre- 
sented himself as a fugitive from bondage, 

t Mrs. Redlon is here in beautiful sympathy with the 


Blackwood reviewer. The same shrinking delicacy from 
repeating naughty things, and the same simple and pure- 





hearted reliance in the truth of hear say. 
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and begged pecuniary aid for the release of 
his wife and ehildren. 
parti-coloured ladies and gentlemen were not 
of the opinion that “who steals my purse 
Mr. Parker Pillsbury de- 
nounced the application as made in the wrong 
But let us return to “Blackwood.” 
“Slavery is an enemy to knowledge, a bar- 
He proves (in his own 
way) how our press is gagged, and our pulpit 
restrained ; how our children have no schools; 
but vast means of education in all sorts of| Blackwood arithmetic true, they should be 
As the simplest way of|dying upon our dung-hills and rotting in our 
answering this, we point to the bright names 
which have illustrated our annals from the 
days of Washington downwards. 
Parker Pillsbury (although considering them 
all as food for the devil) will hardly setthem|ing.”’ They have neither land, nor intelli- 
down as proofs of the ignorance of our land. 
Wherever talent and genius have been call- 
ed out in the service of our country, the |5,569,387 of these outcast whites, besides 
South has always had her full share. Is it of |3,200,380 wretched negroes, making in all 
the land of the Washingtons, Henrys and/a vicious, degraded, ignorant and starving 
Jeffersons ; the Rutledges and Pinckneys; the 
Lowndes’ and Cheves’; the Randolphs, the 
Calhouns and the Clays, that it shall be said, 
this is the region of besotted ignorance and 
stagnating imbecility ? 
ker Pillsbury, send them all to the Old Nick, 
if you will; or, with Mr. Cuffee Remond, 
smack your lips over their dead bodies, but 
give up the task of proving them fools, or the 
These (and how many 
more bright names!) have been known and 
made their power felt on both sides of the 
Even the Blackwood reviewer, 
we presume, must have heard of some of|shrink to hide themselves and die? Their 
them. Bya most conclusive course of Black-|death-groans should be echoing our every 
wood reasoning, however, we are proved guil- | note of laughter ; the stench of their carcasses 
ty of presenting a vast conglomeration of|should be poisoning our every meal. By 
black and white degradation. 


Rut apparently these 


steals trash.’’ 


: ~ 9) 
rier to progress. 


moral atrocities. 


Nay ; with Mr. Par- 


children of fools. 





ded and wretched population of 9 to 1, pau- 
perism is almost absolutely unknown, while 
death from starvation is only conceived from 
foreign newspapers, and fearful accounts of 
wretched Irish, at which our children shud- 
der as over horrible tales 


Of sharp-teethed ogres crunching babies’ bones 
Or ghouls and afrites feasting on a corpse. 


Where these wretched 5,569,387 outcasts 


hide themselves, it is hard to imagine. Were 





streets ; for we are told that they have no 
visible means of existence, and show “ all that 
vulgar brutality of vice which poverty and 
ignorance render so conspicuous and disgust- 


gence to cultivate it if possessed; neither 
trade nor handicraft art of any description,— 








population of 8,769,767 brutally governed and 
tyrannized over by 600,000 despots, or rather 
by the 100,000 planters, whose wives and 
children make up the 600,000 who compose 
the whole privileged class. Was it ever at- 
tempted to palm so gross a statement upon a 
thinking world? And yet, strange to say, 
such a statement is accredited by people who 
‘think themselves not fools; is circulated by 
fanatics who believe themselves neither mad- 
men nor hypocrites ; and is gulped down and 
argued from by men who call themselves 
philanthropists!’ Where do these wretches 


what miraculous interference of the blinded 
if not iniquitous Providence, against which 





«Tt has been estimated that the number of 
slaveholding voters does not exceed 100,000; 
and allowing six to a family, that not more 
than 600,000 are directly interested in and 
supported by the labour of slaves. But the 
white population of the slave States amounts 
to 6,169,387, so that of this poor and degra- 
ded class, there are not less than 5,569,387, 
or they are to the rich and educated as 9 
to 1.” 


The age of miracles, it would seem, is not 
over; for, wonderful to tell, with this degra- 


Blackwood and Mr. Foster, while acknow- 
ledging its intervention, openly declare war, 
are the monster 100,000 with their progeny 
saved from breathing in the awful pestilence 
scattered by the rotting carcasses of these 
8,769,767 beings, as they pass by thousands 
from this wretched existence. 
wood reviewer and his coadjutors should 
have perfected the system of monstrosity, 
which they have invented for us, by imagin- 
ing some profitable mode for disposing of the 


The Black- 
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dead bodies. Weare quite sufficiently aniteh | ‘call them Pat, O’ ‘Hara, O’Flannigen, O’ Toole! 
to devour the article, but the supply mustbe| What are ye? Answer! Let. us not burst 
too abundant for home consumption. The/in ignorance. ‘Arrah! in fait, your honor, 
600,000, gorge as they might, could scarcely | we are honest Irishmen, come out to dig your 
dispose of the mass. Could the remainder | ditches, lay your rails, to sweep, to stand, to 
not possibly, through some patent process, be | Fon, do what you will, your honor, so you'll 
manufactured into pdtés for foreign exporta-_ ‘only g give us bread.” 

tion ; or at least, can Blackwood ingenuity not | Now, we will not dispute that Blackwood 
imagine some improved crusher which might | ‘ought to know an Irishman better than we; 

combine the mass into new species of manure, but, in fait, if these be not Irishmen, we can 
to save the purchase of Guano. It might be | but explain the wonderful appearance by re- 
a profitable speculation, and shelitionists | 'peating, as we have said above, this must be 
would not, we presume, hesitate to encour-/a new age of miracles. ut Patricus aut 
age the manufacture. Do they not daily eat | Diavolo. 

the sugar, stained by theirown account, with} One rather odd characteristic of all argu- 
negro blood? Do they not daily traffic in} ments against us is, that our opponents in 
our cotton spattered with tell-tale gouts of their eagerness to prove some one point of 
the same? This is the work of Providence, |their position, constantly go head-foremost, 

its manifest interference, says Blackwood. |Smashing into, and utterly destroying others 
This is the work of Providence, echoes Mr. \which they had already, as they supposed, 

Foster, God Almighty has made himself re-— nicely disposed of. For instance, our re- 
sponsible for this iniquity and must take the | view er, desperately bent upon proving the 


blame. It is the work of Providence and degradation of our white population, and for- 
wonderful in our eyes; 3,200,380 wretched | getting entirely how his main business is to 


slaves dying beneath the lash; 5,569,387 out- wail over the black, seizes upon one of the 
cast whites, unable or unwilling to labour, ‘numerous recent libels published against us, 
without the food and clothing which the own-| (“The White Slave,”’) and quoting largely 
er gives to his slave; without the crust that from it to prove the ‘ vulgar brutality of vice 
the master throws to his dog, and yet no pau- | which pov erty and i ignorance render so con- 





per in our streets, no faipine, no pestilence spicuous and disgusting” 


desolating our land! 
Blackwood continues: 


‘Whatever temptations the free States 


among the great 
body of our southern people,—the whole class 
which forms the ‘“‘ substratum and basis of our 
southern civilization, such as it is,’’—goes on 
to quote that ‘‘these poor white men have 





may present to our emigrating population, | ‘become the jest of the slave.’ Howis this? 
neither the charms of society, nor the love of |The poor negro, who is lashed and starved 
knowledge, nor the hope of speedily better-| and cut up and murdered, by any white man 


ing his condition, can lure a man to leave his|..4,, happens to feel an evil or ogrish dispo- 
paternal home for a residence in the southern |“. . 
States,” sition towards him; who has, as the ‘‘ North 


British’ has recently told us, no security for 

A very remarkable fact this, indicating his life but a pecuniary fine which his mas- 
great research in the propounder of such ater may plead against his murderer; has he 
proposition. But what are these bulky look- the heart to jest at anything, and most of all 
ing figures that we meet at every turn in our at the white tyrant’s dagger-armed hand? It 
cities; on our wharves and our highways, on| would seem that these brutal and disgusting 
our rail-roads, our canals, and our steam- | white tyrants should very soon end the jest, 
boats? Rather too substantial they are to, with nigger-slaughter, (which, according to 
be spectres, and yet they are not of us. ‘our English critics, can never be legal mur- 
There is a rich brogue upon the tongue that der,) and that without even the small check 
smacks wonderfully of the Gelic. Ghosts of the fine before their eyes ; for what chance 
look not thus, and yet, ’tis Blackwood says, | would there be of making good a sentence of 
no man is lured to seek his residence on | fine against any one of the brutishly degra- 


southern soil. We'll speak to them. We'll | ded, disgusting and penniless 5,569,387, who 
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form the substratum of our southern civiliza- the average life of the labouring negro is five 
tion? lyears? If so, how can he account for an in- 

Slavery is a ‘‘paralyser of industry,” says crease of upwards of 29 per cent during the 
our reviewer, and therefore it would seem, ten years between the census of 1840 and 
has produced and is producing the most im- that of 1850, being from 2,478,927 at the first 
mense and important agricultural staple named period, to 3,200,380 at the second. 
which the world has ever known, and has by Ineither case, we think the reviewer is posed. 
this wonderful production set our country; The winding up of the article we comment 
upon the high pinnacle of usefulness and upon, is along argument of which the sole and 
power which the reviewer himself proves it evident object is to excite the mutual and sec- 
to possess, by the quotations we have alrea- tional jealousies of the United States against 
dy made from his article. each other. Great Britain certainly reads bad- 

Against the charge that Slavery is a “ per- ly her own interests if she imagines that any 
verter of religion,’ we hardly know what sys- dissolution of our Union, which should not 
tem of defence to adopt with assailants who, be a perfectly peaceable one, could be other 
while they accuse us of impiety, openly declare than vitally injurious to her. We cannot be- 
with Blackwood, that they are acting againsta lieve that the present commotion, calculated 
manifest Providence; or with Messrs. Foster (if it have any effect,) to drown our confede- 
and Pillsbury, that their society ‘“‘must over- racy in blood, can be a national one. The 
throw religion, or religion must overthrow insidious foreign intermeddlings which are 
them.”’ Are these the champions who are to of late so constantly lauached against us, em- 
purify our creed? Lords and Ladies of Eng- anate, we hope and believe, from individuals 
land, these, and suchas these, are your author- or cliques, but the mischief which they have 
ities against us. These are Mrs. Stowe’s co-la- done is incalculable. We are inclined to 
bourers; and tothese you now (weyethavethe think, however, that this last effort of Black- 
charity tobelieve that you doit blindly) extend wood needs but to be carefully noted, to prove 
the friendly hand ina fraternal grasp of union! its own antidote. Its object is too plain; its 

To another remarkatile deduction of our re-| mischief too transparent. The tumbling of 
viewer, we must draw atiention. He cer-'the clown is so clumsy, and his jugglery so 


tainly deserves Punch’s medal to the “ calcu-| coarsely managed, that we turn away in dis- ’ 


lating boy.’ Endeavoring to prove the ex- gust at not being more cunningly cheated. 
tent and atrocity of our internal slave trade, It is a great injustice, he would have us be- 
he quotes from another abolitionist authority, lieve, that the slave states have a partial re- 
(Rev. John D. Choules,) to prove that of the presentation of their slaves, thus giving what 
exported negro, (particular reference is made the reviewer considers a too predominating 
to the Virginia slave,) ‘the average existence influence to the ‘slave power.” Now, we 
2s only five years.” ‘This, he tells us, even at ask, were the provisions of our constitution 
the moment that he is arguing to prove the made to suit the exigencies and conveniences 
immense exportation from that State. Now, of British reviewers or of the states to which 
does he mean to imply that it is particularly they severally refer? If the last, wherein 
the Virginia transplanted negro who perishes can consist the injustice of our slave repre- 
so rapidiy under the change of climate and sentation, which was at the formation of our 
labour? If so, he at once proves the com- government formally demanded by the south- 
parative worthlessness of the labourer, and ern interest, and acceded to by our co-states 
disproves what he is endeavoring to establish, as a sine gud non to the former’s entering into 
regarding the enormous trade based upon his any terms of Union. Independent states 
exportation. For it is impossible to imagine combining in a partnership of union, had as 
a comparatively worthless article, bearing the full a rizht, mutually to demand and concede 
market-price of asound one; and a trade re- terms, as have any other partners in any other 
sulting so constantly in the premature death business or compact, and these terms being 
and loss of the ob ect traded for, would of agreed to, simple honesty requires mutual 
necessity, be a losir g, or exceedingly limited good faith in the fulfilment of them. The 
one. Or, does the reviewer mean to say that jright was honestly and clearly demanded; 
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honestly and clearly conceded, and should be | constitution is not given to the slave power 
honestly and clearly maintained. The injus-|but mainly to the free-power of the slave 
tice lies in the breach, not in the performance |states. This the reviewer must allow, or 
of the articles of compact. This right, says|consent to take back his former statements. 
the reviewer, has given rise to That or this is. false; what Mr. Mantalini 
would call a ‘demned fabrication.” We 
‘‘ A political power in the states more ab-! leave it to the gentleman to determine which 


solute than an irop i -—al- . ih : 
y European aristocracy,—al-| o¢ pis fledgeling inventions he will abandon. 


most as uncontrolled by public sentiment as Flee Wethe tt Bas l lacritv 
that of an Asiatic potentate—and in the hands | na Zisencehs fowngtbehawngn, 2 ssn: Sa 


of a class of men, the idea of submission to|*!king, we would strongly counsel him to 
whom is most shh ieeaat to British feelings.” ‘let both fall back into the mire of unclaimed 
and irresponsible falsehood from which he 
We must first remark here, that we really has endeavored to draw them. 
cannot see what British feelings have got to} The reviewer’s strongest ground of com- 
do in the matter. Surely the ‘slave power’ |Plaint however, and the one upon which he 
has attempted no legislation upon British soil. Seems most to endeavour to excite the feel- 
We have sent neither remonstrances nor ap- ings of our northern brethren against us, is 
peals across the water, and confining ourselves | that the slave-holding states always give their 
to our own affairs, have a right to expect that| support to the exadidate upon whem they 
British feelings should be put out of the ques-_ ‘believe they can most rely to carry out their 
tion. If A. agrees tolive with B.on certain; views. We have always supposed this to be 
terms of mutual convenience, agreeable to ‘the case in all honestly conducted elections. 
both, it is an excessively impertinent act on| Why does a voter support any one candidate 
the part of C. to interfere with their house- in preference to another, except that he sup- 
keeping, and we could scarcely sympathize | poses the one he votes for to be the most like- 
with the delicacy of his nerves, should he ly to carry out his views whatever they may 
complain of his feelings being hurt because | ‘be? Our Blackwood judge, however, pro- 
A. and B. mutually agreed to like bacon and nounces this to be a great iniquity. We 
corn-bread for dinner instead of a dindon aux ought, it would appear, to vote for the man 
truffes. The reviewer forgets too, in the ve-| W ho will go in the most direct opposition to 
hemence of his argument against this exclu-| our views ‘of what is right. We ought to voie 
sive privilege granted to the ‘“ slave-power,”’ | against our conscience and what we consider 
that according to the statement advanced by the interest of our fellow-citizens. We ought 
him, which we have noticed a little above, to allow ourselves to be flattered, cajoled and 
nine tenths of our white population are not,;bribed. So says our Blackwood prophet. 
slaveholders; and, as every white man has! What else mean such reproaches as the fol- 
an equal vote, the vote of the poorest is by lowing: 


this provision, as much enhanced as that of | “ No matter what court the risen man may 
the richest. A slave-holder does not give @ pay to the southern goddess, when he begins 
vote for himself and so many of his slavi es, as |to fancy the prize of the presidency not un- 
the reviewer appears to imagine. The law ‘attainable as the end of his intellectual strug- 
gives no such privilege. It merely gives to|gles,—no matter what sacrifice of principle 
the state an enhanced representation in pro-|he may make to secure the support of the 
portion to her slave property, and this, with |’ southern lords, what efforts he may put forth 

in their behalf, measures pass in favor of their 
FORGO, oF as representing an interest and POP- | views, declarations falsify, opinions recant, 
ulation slot existing in the free states. But: ‘or old friends shake off and disgust,—w hen 
the vote of the poorest voter coants equally the hour of nomination comes, they will pre- 


with that of the richest. The largest slave-|fer before him a nameless man, whose ante- 
owner has but one vote, not counting for more \cedents bespeak consistency in southern aen- 


at the polls than that of his wbiiehboor whe does jtiment, and from whose talents or conscien- 
: ~ tious convictions they have nothing to appre- 
not own a single slave. 


Mi, therefore, the/hend. Who laboured longer in their behalf 
reviewer's computation as given above, be/than the popular and beloved Clay? Who 
correct, the right given by this clause of the sacrificed more than the talented and broken 
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hearted Webster? Who deserved more at though they imagined themselves laying 
their hands for nee actual doing:, than brave down the law for his naked majesty of Mus- 
old General Scott? Yet, a Polk or a Pierce ‘quito. It is a new doctrine, it would appear 


were lifted at once from comparative obscu- | ae 
rity, and without a struggle, placed in the according to the Blackwood prophet, that un- 


high position to which these men had spent occupied territory is the property of all the 
their lives in endeavoring to attain.” | states alike, and that all citizens have an equal 
‘right to the protection of the government in 

What means all this rigmarole, but, in establishing themselves therein with their 
plain words, that according to the Blackwood families and property. This new and iniqui- 
reviewer, the Southern States have not al- tous doctrine, (‘don’t care how you share 
lowed themselves to be bought or cheated? ’em, so you share ’em right,’’) our tory rulers 
Though the “risen man’’ sacrificed his prin- | cannot allow us to assert, (it would seem that 
ciples, falsified his declarations, recanted his’ we have been mistaken in supposing that our 
opinions to an extent which made his old struggle of 76 andits consequent three-fourths 
friends shrink from him in disgust; the of a century of self-government, should free 
South preferred to the ‘risen man” who us from English tory rule,) and we are now 
would stifle his conscience and throw away informed that we were not set free, but mere- 
his honor to buy a vote, one comparatively ly let loose, upon a lengthened tether, with a 
nameless whom they believed at least to be | con-si-de-ra-tion that we shall not ‘share ’em 
honest, and from whose “conscientious con- right.’ Our citizens are not to have equal 
victions they had nothing to apprehend.” rights nor equal protection in their rights. 
Mr. Blackwood Reviewer, you have finished} Blackwood & Co. determine that the inso- 
the argument for us, and upon this, your own lent southrons must be starved down to hu- 
statement, we are willing to rest the ques- mility, kept upon low diet, until with hum- 
tion of southern morals and intelligence; de- bled spirit and crouching knee, we beg them 
clining, however, to adopt the gentleman, to take our cotton at their own price. They 
(Mr. Seward,) whom you particularly recom- will buy their share of the ‘‘sweetenin’”’ for 
mend to our. attention as the model of a “lib- ! an old marble, and soothe their consciences 
erty-loving and independent man,’’ too pure by flinging “all fire’ at us. The ridiculous 
to succeed in the arena of Federal politics! assertion that an equal protection to ail 
Our reviewer makes a farther attempt to|‘* would virtually annex to the slave states 
interfere in the political differences of the U.' every territory in which slave owners might 
States, by taking upon himself to determine choose to settle,’’ is of a piece with the rest 
upon the propriety of excluding slave-pro-|of this precious sample of argument. An 
perty from all unsettled territory. ‘equal protection to all, would naturally en- 


courage such emigration as would be best 


ee . ? r . re * r at ‘ a . 
The slave party » (he says,) are noW as) suited to the nature, soil and climate of the 
serting the new doctrine, that all territory—), : ve OM 
. ~’ , (territory in question. That territory once 


instead of being free tillits population is large | ; ‘ : 

enough to bine 6 ph ec pronounce | settled, it would remain to the inhabitants, 
upon the admission of slavery,—being the whether slave-holders or otherwise, to deter- 
property of all the states alike, is open equal-, mine for themselves according to the legal 
ly to all citizens for settlement with their pro- provisions of our constitution, (so far as these 


perty of every description, and that the provisions leave them free to choose,) what 
government is bound to protect them. 
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‘form of state government they might prefer 

The gross ignorance of these foreign inter- | forthemselves. According to the reviewer's 
meddlers would be laughable, were there not | own calculation which we have given above, j 
so bitter a poison mixed with their folly. | of the numerical force, or rather weakness of 4 
They read our congressional bickerings, and the “slave power,” it is difficult to imagine iz 
entirely uninformed as they are, concerning | how his 100,000 slave holding voters, could 
the nature of our government and provisions | so spread themselves over all unoccupied ter- 
of our constitution, undertake to determine | ritory as to every where have a majority of 
all questions according to their own preju-|votes and establish their favorite system. 
dices, and dictate to us as dominceringly as| New York clone with itz population of up- 
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wards of three millions could send out settlers 
enouch to oust them every where. We have 
heard of a man being between the horns of 
a dilemma. It does seem to us that our re- 
viewer has fallen among so many horns that 
there is noresting room at all. Verily, he is 
consistent only in his endless inconsistencies. 
The unequal protection that he advocates, 
i. ¢., the favoring of certain individuals, fac- 
tions or states, to the virtual extinction of the 
rights of others, must be the first step towards 
the dissolution of a government which has in 
its magnificent prosperity so excited the envy 
of certain British would-be legislators, that 
in the blind zeal of sectional jealousy, they 
seek to crush the power upon which depends 
their own existence. 

The Blackwood reviewer takes credit to 
himself that he has discussed this matter 
calmly and ‘candidly, equally without hard 


'? 


words and home bias! 


O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others sce us! 


candidly and without home bias! 
My sooth! right bauld ye set your nose out. 


We are charged with every folly, every 
crime, and judged according to Blackwood 
ideas of morality. Thief, murderer, dastard, 
dotard, are merely the light skirmishing in 
the war of words with which we are assailed. 


All these, repeated ad nauseam, we are, as a) 


coup de grace, informed, that the worst is too 
infamous for words. We are accused of daily 
acting foul scenes which our accusers are too 
pure even to whisper; and this species of 
moral torture through which we are dragged, 
(for we confess that our blood boils under the 
operation,) is called a candid examination of 
our system. Week after week, and month 
after month, the same process is repeated 
again and again, by every periodical and eve- 
ry book-writer who hopes to make a success- 
ful speculation, by pandering to a corrupt 
public taste, and outranting the filthy imagina- 
tions of a Sue ora Dumas. But forsooth the 
patient on the rack must not dare wince un- 
der peril of condemnation ; sensitiveness is a 
proof of guilt. Let his eyelid wink; let his 
lip quiver and the quick eye of the tormentor 
exults. He in truth, is perfectly composed. 
A Titus Oates can swear coolly enough to 


every falsehood. Isit a sign of guilt that the 
indignant blood rushes to the brow of the vic- 
tim whom he is endeavouring to crush be- 
| neath his accumulated slanders? 

| We thought we had done, but find that we 
have neglected one point whereon we pro- 
posed to ourselves to give our Blackwood 
‘friends a modest lesson in arithmetic. 


| The whole free population of the slave 
‘states, (says the reviewer,) is actually de- 
‘creasing instead of increasing, as we are in 
the habit of believing to be the case all over 
the Union. Thus, in the two censuses of 
1840 and 1850, the total free population in 
the free and slave states respectively was as 
foliows: 


| 1840. 1850. 

| Free States, 9,654,865 13,533,328 
‘Slave States, 7,290,719 6,393,758 
|So that while in the last ten years the popu- 
| lation of the free states has increased by near- 
‘ly four millions, that of the slave states— 
though Texas has been added to them in the 
interval, has diminished by nine hundred 
thousand.”’ 


From this remarkable decrease, the re- 
‘viewer argues most feelingly upon the 
wretched consequences of an_ institution 
which first degrades and then drives away its 
population, producing “so large a number of 
restless men in the southern states ready for 
every emergency, and panting after an out- 
let just or unjust, for the exercise of their 
festering energies.” The reviewer is wel- 
come to his conclusions, (although, as we 
have before remarked, singularly paradoxical 
throughout,) if he can prove his premises. 
Facts are stubborn things, and the adduced 
numbers are stated to be facts; but let us see. 
It is a common school exercise to make the 
student correct certain arithmetical answers, 
rendered purposely false, in order to try 
whether he has properly mastered his multi- 
plication and addition tables, and is thereby 
fit for the detection of blunders in practice. 
It is a long time, probably, since the review- 
er’s school days, and like the old woman 
who could not count her chickens, he may 
have ‘forgotten his larning.’’ Hada school 
boy of ten years old thus blundered or adopt- 
ed a blunder, we would, with all our heart, 
(albeit not generally inclined to flagellatory 
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discipline,) have adjudged a correction ac-! 
cording to Solomon’s recipe, to brighten his 
intellects. 

The only authority quoted by the reviewer 
for this immense decrease of southern popu- 
lation, is the American Almanac for 1852. 
He seems never to have heard of Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s abstract of the official census for 1850 
One would suppose that so startling a fact as, 
a diminution in ten years by nearly one | 
seventh of our whole white population would | 
have created some excitement, or at least_| 
serious remark on our own side of the At-| 
lantic. This startling check to the prosperity | 
of so large a portion of the Union could 
scarcely have failed to excite some inquiry. | 
Strange, that the whisper of it has not passed 
among ourselves! Strange, that the cry of| 
it has not echoed over the world! A de-| 
crease of population in a proportion unheard 
of except in wretched Ireland, is sweeping: 
our Southern lands at a rate which in less} 








than another half century must leave in lieu | 
of our luxuriant fields a howling wilderness,— | 
in lieu of our rich harvests a barren desola- | 


tion,—and yet no voice has been raised in 


pity, in triumph, or in dread! To the great) 


Blackwood, it has been left to discover the 
mare’s nest, and to raise Je Deums over the 
desolating effects of slavery. Lo! the aven- 
ger cometh !—The ‘‘ American Almanac” (a 





work compiled in Boston, by whom, we know 


not ;—a very convenient compendium, but, 


mislaid our volume for 1852, but in that of 
1853 find the blunder repeated, with some 
unessential difference of figures, from those 
quoted by him. The statement is evidently 
the same. A moment’s attention suffices to 
show that the compiler has most carelessly 
taken the sum total of the whole population 





.'of 1840, as that of the free population. We 


find his recapitulation, which appears to have 
been all that was penetrable to the profundity 
of Blackwood thus stated : 





| Total Free 








populationin | Slaves im 1840. 














Free States, 9,654,865 myy 6 = 
Slav eholding States, 7; ‘290, 719 2,481,532 
Districts and ‘Territories, 117,769 4,721 
17,063,353 2 487,355 
ae Rae eee ee 
populationin | Slaves in 3850. 
1850. 
Free States, 13,434,559 | 25 
Sl: iveholding States, 6,412,151 3,200, 380 
| Districts and Territories, 140,271 3.713 
__ 19,986,981 3,204,093* 








Now let us add the sum total of slaves in 
1840 to that of the here stated free popula- 
tion of the same year, and we find the grand 
total of 19,550,708, within a small fraction 
of 20,000,000! Every child knows, and 
every census report will prove, that we were 
several millions below this in 1840. The 
true sum total of our population at that cen- 


certainly due entirely to individual enter-|sus, was 17,063,353 which this volume of 


prise and unvouched for by any responsible 


the Almanac has, with great remissness, taken 


authority, ) says that the free population of | as the total of the free, instead of that of the 
the slave States, which by the census of | whole population. Casting our eye back a 
1850, gives a sum total of 6,393,758, gave few columns even in this same almanac, we 


in 1840, the sum of 7,290,719, and there- 
upon the learned Blackwood, never, we pre- 
sume, having heard of such a thing as a mis- 
print or a careless mis-writing of figures, 
sets up such a crowing as a six montlis baby 
might do over a newrattle. Mamma’s darl- 
ing can’t keep its pretty play-thing though, 
for the poor little ignoramus, not satisfied 
with enjoying its noise, has made sundry 
ugly attempts to rap its brother over the pate 
with the new toy. The thing becomes trou- 
blesome,—dangerous perhaps,—and baby 
must give it up. 

Let us examine then the reviewer’s sole 
authority, the American Almanac. We have 


find the total of the whole population in 1840 
stated to be what it really was, 17,063,353, 
which sum has evidently by some slip of the 
pen, or some blundering, been transferred to 
its present position in the recapitulation. 
We do not pretend to excuse this careless- 
ness, but should suppose that a few simple 


* We copy this last summing up of slaves in 1850, al- 
though the addition is false, because we are quoting, and 
wish to do so, literally. The mistake in this case is an 
immaterial hundred or two; but such mistakes, (which 
by-the-way are numerous in this volume,) are the result 
of a culpable carelessness, which a work of the preten- 
sion and circulation of the “ American Alimanac”’ should 
endeavor to avoid. The compilers should read the Janu- 
ary number of Blackwood and learn what grave deduc- 











tions may be based upon fulse figures. 
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additions would have been no heavy demand 
upon Blackwood scholarship, and the re- 


viewer might have been saved some laugha 


bly mal-d-propos conclusions. To discover 


then, which of the three sums going to form 
this sum total of 17,063,353, (as given in the 
recapitulation) is wrong, we add together the 


the increase of the sum total of their popu- 
lation is, between the periods of the two cen- 
suses, from 9,654,865 to 13,434,559, an enor 
mous accumulation of 39 per cent. To the 
slaves States has been added only Texas ;* the 
emigration to the South is confessedly much 
less than tothe Northern and Western States, 


, 





several populations of the several States as | (Blackwood says there is none,) and yet we 
given by the census of 1840, and find that/find, in the same ten years, an increase 


with no very material difference the amounts 
given to the free States and to the Districts 
and Territories, accord with those set down 


in this almanac and adopted by Blackwood 
As we pass, however, to the slave States 
two minutes’ calculation sets us right. 


As 
the reviewer has particularly selected the 
American Almanac for his authority, we will 
give him the volume of the same work for 
1843, rather than any other publication to 
correct himself by. Here we find the pop- 


in their free population from 4,733,707 to 
6,393,758, which is within a fraction of 35 
per cent! So much for the diminishing free 
population of our slave States. An actual 
increase of nearly 35 per cent! 

As a further proof of the wanton careless- 
ness of the Blackwood statements, we find, 
(a page or two beyond the calculation we 
have just referred to,) a comparative state- 
ment of the numbers and increase of the free 
and slave population of the States generally 


? 


ulations of the several States, for the census|under the various decimal censuses which 


of 1840, to be as follows ; 


Free population. Slave population 





Virginia, 790,810 448,987 
Tennessee, 646,151 183,059 
Kentucky, 597,570 182,258 
North Carolina, 507,602 245,817 
Georgia, 410,448 280,944 
South Carolina, 267,360 327 ,038 
Alabama, 337 ,224 253,532 
Maryland, 380,282 89,737 
Missouri, 325,462 58,240 
Mississippi, 180,440 195,211 
Louisiana, 183,959 168.452 
Arkansas, 77,639 19,935 
Florida, 28,760 25,717 

4,733,707 2,478,927 


This gives for the thirteen slave States inclu- 
ding Florida, (shortly after admitted as a 
State, though in fact in 1840 still a territory,) 
a free population of 4,733,707: add to this 


the slave population of the same year amount- 


have beentaken. In every one of them our cal- 
culating reviewer, who seems to have a sin- 
gularly halting intellect as to figures, gives 
as the sum of the free population, (what the 
American Almanac set him the example of 
doing in a single case,) the sum of the whole, 
and the consequence is, if we add what he 
gives as the last sum total of our free popu- 
lation, 23,351,207, to his sum total of the 
slave population, viz: 3,178,055, we have 
the grand sum total of 26,529,262 for our last 
census return!—And such are the authori- 
ties—such the critics by which, and on whose 
statements, we are judged and condemned. 
Is it possible that a work which can wantonly 
or ignorantly, (with no plea but a careless 
misprint in an almanac,) build up such a 
mound of falsehood as Blackwood has done 
in the article we have reviewed, be received 





ing to 2,478,927, and we have a total of in a country like England, as an accredited 
7,212,634, nearly equal to that assumed and | and favorite periodical, the organ of a pow- 
argued upon by Blackwood as the amount of, erful party? On quite as slender authority 


our free population alone. 


The fact is, that the increase of our popu- 


lation in the slave as well as the free States, 


is enormous: that of the North, owing to the 
larger influx of emigration is indisputably 
the greatest ; but the difference is not so large 
as we had imagined previous to examination 
To the free States have been 
added within a few years, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
and California; with these additions, we find 


of the subject. 


are all such statements against us based. 
Figures are tangible things, and the man 
who ventures upon them must take care how 
he slips in their management ;—the blunder- 
‘ing is easily proved. Not so with the ordi- 
nary statement of fact. It is impossible to 
disprove general assertion, except by coun- 
ter-assertion, and counter-assertion is neither 
proof nor argument for those who stop their 





*Florida we have already classed among the States. 
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ears against it. Let this sample of Black-|as we have shown, a misprint in an almanac, 
wood arithmetic lead our revilers to calcu-|they build volumes of hypotheses which, be- 
late how much a similar system of logic may |cause their own distempered imaginations 
be at the bottom of the widely circulated|can conceive them as possible, they there- 
tales of horror, with which it is the fashion |fore argue are possible, and by a strangely 
to illustrate the history of our slave States. |irrational logic, leaping to the farther conclu- 
Since writing the above, we have received |sion that what is possible must be of habitual 
our January number of the ‘“ Westminster,” loccurrence, they hold us judged, condemned, 
and are by no means surprised to find it in ‘and, (it would appear from these recent ar- 
violent conformity with Blackwood upon this ticles ;) gibetted even, or at least pretty nearly 
topic.—Extremes meet.—The tory and the | [80- We have sho#n how Blackwood proves 
ultra-radical are here in brotherly commu- ‘that we are already gnashing our teeth in 
nion. The position is a natural enough one |the hell of amerited retribution. The West- 
for the ‘‘ Westminster,’’ which some eighteen | ‘minster is not slow in a similarcry. To be- 
months since, (July, 1851,) took so bold a. lieve these writers, we are secure of nothing 
stand in the war for progress, as chiv alrously | under the terrors of this institution. Prop- 
to set itself forth the champion for the “ en- ‘erty, family, life, are all in such hazard, that 
franchisement of woman,” upholding equal the constant dread of some fatal irruption 
rights without distinction of sex or colour. We hangs, like the sword of Damocles, ever 
were therefore quite prepared to find in this threateningly over us, and yet, strange to 
noted periodical a devout defender of Mrs. say, this, according to them, fearfully dan- 
Stowe, Mrs. Folsom, Mrs. Bloomer, and the | |gerous property, bears at present a higher 
whole corps of Reverend Misses, Lady Lec-| money value than it has ever hitherto done. 
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turers, and M. D.’s, who are the main mo- 
vers in the abolition reform. But the tory 
Blackwood, and its aristocratic coadjutors,— 
do they notice whose hand they are shaking? 

In this Westminster article there is noth-| 
ing new. It is the old ding-dong of aboli- 


This does not look as though its possession 
were considered dangerous or of perilously 
doubtful tenure. 

Another point whereupon the tory and the 





[radical strongly combine forces, is in the 
‘very evident determination which they ex- 


tionist falsehood, sworn to and verified by hibit of interfering in our domestic policy. 


abolitionist witnesses. B. swears for C.’s 


England loves rule, and the glorious little 


veracity, and C. returns the compliment. It/nation is so used to having her own way, 


is utterly useless to prove the falsity of these 
assertions, for who so deaf as he that will not 
hear? The same worn-out tale is repeated | 
againandagain. There is nocheck toa libel | 


‘that she cannot keep her fingers from turn- 
ing the spit for her neighbors, whenever the 
roast does not proceed in a way exactly to 
suit her fancy. She doctors India, the Cape, 


but legal punishment, and this form of whole- &e., &e., ad libitum. China does not like her 


sale libel does not come under the law. The 
Westminster, therefore, must be allowed to 


retain its happy communion with the choice | 


spirits of abolitionism. ‘Progress’ is the 
watchword; and provided: these zealous re- 
formers can but get up a breeze, it seems to 
be a matter of small import to them whether 
the motion be God-ward or devil-ward. 

To endeavor to answer the Westminster 
article, would be but a repetition of such ar- 


gument as we have already advanced against | 


Blackwood. These, our antagonists, all alike 
assume the truth of certain statements, which 
they have no means of verifying; which are 
either entirely groundless or gross exaggera- 


tions, and upon a slanderous libel, or even, 


| prescriptions, but like an energetic Mater fa- 
milias she quickly has the mauvais sujet on 
its back, and ‘swallow or be whipped”’ is 
|the peremptory sentence. The United States 
‘has had of late the good or ill fortune to fall 
‘under her special cognizance. It remains to 
|be seen whether we too are prepared for the 
i\dose or the rod. The Westminster has some 
pages of instructions by which our Northern 
States are directed how to deal with us rep- 
robates of the South. They are to send the 
Constitution with all its reservations, grants, 
and provisions to the devil. They are to 
cheat, to hoax, to humbug, and brow-beat 
the fool Southron who fancies that he has a 
right to be governed by the written law, and 
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to claim the conceded rights which were 
made by his ancestors an express requisite 
for their accession to the Union. Those in- 
novators among us, who have allowed their 
heated imaginations to run ahead of reason, 
have now a fair opportunity to step back. 
Will they, with Mr. Garrison and his follow- 
ers, trample upon religion and hoist the flag 
of rebellion against decency, accepting the 
lordly dictates of an insolent English inter- 
ference ?>—or will they yet take warning, and | 
hearkening to the earnest protestations of 
their own countrymen, their natural allies, 
their brethren in home and in interests, 
fling from them the impertinent interfer- 
ence of these our self-instituted instruc- 
tors, these preachers of a charity which does 
not begin at home—believe that we of the 





South are men and women with hearts and| 
heads not inferior to their own, with reason | 
and human sympathies upon which the lights | 
of civilization act probably as truly as upon 
them—and take us to their hearts as brothers, | 
not as aliens, as those who, having striven with | 
them in the great cause of humanity, in that | 
cause may be trusted? It is sad to see the 
world gulled by the fictions of a Mrs. Stowe ; 
but let America be true to herself, and we 
are but the stronger and the wiser for this 
gust which will blow past us, even as the 
autumn wind, prostrating the dead leaf and 
the rotten branch, while over the green tree 
and the sound in heart, the blast whistles 
harmlessly. 
L. S. M. 





SONNET. 
To Micnuart AnceLo TiTmarsnu, Esa. 


Oh Titmarsh, Thackeray or De La Pluche, 

Jeames, Chawls, or dear, delightful Mr. Brown, 
Wielding the author’s pen or artist’s brush, 

Or lecturing in some provincial town ; 

All hail! King Satirist without a crown, 
But still of shillings fortunately flush, 
And able quite to “ go it with a rush” — 

(Don’t treat this pretty sonnet with a frown,) 
If in your tour from Boston to the South, 

From Athens to Beotia, you should see 

Some “ swells” and “ snobs” of very high degree, 
Have mercy on them; let your fearful mouth 
Not crunch them, like so many luckless suails, 
Oh lion with a large supply of tales! 





LUCRETIA BORGIA, 


The world has heard a great deal, and with 
reason too, of the glorious uncertainty of the 
law, whether expounded by solid judges upon 
grave precedents, measured out by discreet 
chancellors according to the standard of con- 
science, or determined in the more popular 
and arbitrary shape of a verdict by a jury. 
But, however the rule may be varied from 
time to time in its application to analogous 
cases—however the law of to-day may be 
abrogated and reversed by the law of to-mor- 
row—there is, nevertheless, in all the forms 
of jurisprudence, a final decision of each par- 
ticularcontroversy. The law of that case can 
be settled in some tribunal, from which there 
is no appeal. There is a ne plus ultra, where 
that litigation must cease, a judgment which 
must be acquiesced in and obeyed as final. 

Far different is the condition of a disputed 
question in the department of history. Here 
no weight of authority, no accumulation of 
decisions can suffice to crush and stifle the 
free spirit of inquiry. No lapse of time, no 
prescription, is allowed to bar the door in the 
face of one who chooses to re-survey the 
ground, and from his own stand-point to take 
his own view of the positions so often assail- 


ed and defended by his predecessors. ‘ Wul- 


lum tempus occurrit regi,” say the old Com- 
mon-Lawyers—no statute of limitation shall 
impede the king. And so in the republic of 
letters, where all are sovereigns, any man— 
and in these days of development, any wo- 
man—is entitled to re-open any historical 
cause; to call up the witnesses, review the 
arguments and pronounce a new decree of 
equal infallibility, with all that went before 
it, and all that are to follow in the course of 
futurity. 

This privilege, it must be owned, has been 
liberally exercised. Old Homer, for example, 
has been many times called upon, not always 
successfully, to vindicate his authorship, and 
his identity. Cesar and Brutus are daily 
brought to the bar of public opinion, to be alter- 
nately condemned and acquitted. Richard the 
Third, so long unjustly vilified as a crook 
backed tyrant, has at length found a generov 
advocate, and turns out to have been a mar- 
vellous proper man. Lord Bacon, Strafford, 
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and Cromwell, have had a most unquiet time 
of it; being perpetually haled forth to un- 
dergo sentence, or to be dismissed, but never 
“without day.”” And an ingenious professor 
has already pointed out to the antiquaries of 
the twenty-ninth century, how they may de- 
monstrate with logical certainty that Napo- 
Jeon Bonaparte is nothing but a myth, and 
his wonderful career only an extravagant 
creation of romance. 

Be it understood, however, that we are not 
of those who deprecate this independent habit 
of investigation, or who undervalue its effects. 
Doubtless it often happens, that sound opin- 
ions are unsettled, and sometimes false judg- 
ments substituted in their place. But in the 
long run, the truthis elicited. Notwithstand- 
ing occasional errors, the general result is a 
nearer approximation to certainty. Evidence 
on either side is seldom entirely lost. Fab- 
rications are exposed—prejudices exploded— 
palliations stripped away—and the great facts 
of right and wrong displayed in their real co- 
lors and proportions. 

There are, indeed, some problems that 
seem to be insoluble. Conspicuous among 
them, stands the celebrated Mary, Queen of 
Scots ; like Texas in modern days, “ beauti- 
ful and unfortunate.” Like that renowned 
country, she has had no end of calumniators 
and apologists : foul motives and fouler crimes 
have been imputed to both of, them, to be 
counterpoised by the ascription of illustri- 
ous virtues and noble deeds. It is some- 
what too soon as yet to determine accurately 
the place of the “Lone Star,” in the heaven 
of history : and—saving the inalienable and 
eternal right of appeal to our posterity—al- 
most too late to fix that of her lovely pro- 
totype. The proofs are apparently exhaust- 
ed—trials without number have taken place— 
hundreds of times hath she been borne in tri- 
umph from the judgment seat—as frequently 
consigned to the ignominy of the dungeon 
and the scaffold—and the ablest, the most 
patriotic, the most impartial, the most chival- 
rous, of her judges in this century, the ac- 
complished Scott himself, has been obliged 
to compromise the conflict of testimony in 
the old Scottish verdict of “ not proven.” 

We have been casually led into this train 
of thought, from witnessing, not lang since, 
the representation of Lucretia Borgia, by 2 


Vou. XIX—27 





popular actress. Near us in the pit sat a 
couple of critics, neither better nor worse in- 
formed than the majority of dramatic cen- 
sors—such as dramatic censors are now. 
‘“‘ Lucretia Borgia,”’ cried one of them—* oh! 
I know all about her—I know all about the 
Borgias!’’ ‘Do you indeed know all about 
them?” thinks I to myself—‘I doubt that 
extremely.”’ For, if there be a prominent cha- 
racter in modern history, which is generally 
seen in a false light, which has suffered from 
the abuse of contemporaries, and the negli- 
gence of posterity—it is certain that Lucretia 
Borgia is that character, and that, however 
much they may have heard, few people re- 
ally know much that ought to be known 
about her. 

The popular idea of Lucretia Borgia is that 
of a woman, not only black with crime, but 
hideous with unnatural and monstrous infa- 
my- So horrible is the moral portrait, that 
simple licentiousness becomes almost a beau- 
ty, by comparison with its other features. 
Murder and incest have been the business 
of her life: the dagger and the bowl her con- 
stant tools and playthings: bravoes and pois- 
oners her chosen associates and confidants! 
How will it surprise some of our readers to 
learn, that she was never even accused of the 
guilt of murder, except in plays and operas 
—that the other appalling charges rest on 
vague rumor alone, without a particle of 
proof—that the last twenty years of her life 
were spent as the trusted and honored wife 
of one of the noblest princes of his time, whe 
married her in the very zenith of her supposed 
infamy—that she was celebrated while living 
by accomplished, learned, and pious men, as 
a pattern of virtue, purity, and religion—and 
was followed to the tomb by eloquent tributes 
of praise and lamentation! Nevertheless, 
such is the contrast between the Lucretia of 
romance, and the Lucretia of reality: such 
the broad issue between the prosecution and 
the defence. 

It is to her name and her family that our 
heroine owes her evil reputation. She was 
the daughter of Cardinal Roderigo Borgia, 
who was elevated to the papal dignity by the 
name of Alexander VI. Her mother was a 
Roman lady named Vanozza; and from this 
connexion sprung also several sons, the eld- 
est of whom will be hereafter mentioned as 
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the Duke of Gandia, and the second was the 
notorious Czsar Borgia. The private vices 
and public crimes of Cesar and his father, 
have made the name of Borgia a hissing 
and a reproach all over the world. Lust, 
ambition, rapacity, cruelty and treachery, 
were the motives and the means of their 
detestable policy ; which they pursued with 
consummate address and untiring persever- 
ance. Hence the edium, which attached to 
their own persons, and spread itself to all 
connected with them. Hence the ready be- 
lief of every wickedness attributed to either 
of them, no matter how groundless or im- 
probable. And hence the lurid and ghastly 
light which has been reflected on the daughter 
of the one and the sister of the other. 

We.have neither the time nor space. ne- 
cessary to an extended examination of the 
allegations and proofs, belonging to this sub- 
ject: nor have we access to the original sour- 
ces, whence they are tobe derived. Perhaps 
to our readers it will be as satisfactory as it 
is to ourselves, to refer to the discussion of 
them by one, who was equally qualified for 
the task, by his thorough acquaintance with 
the writers of Italy, and by his well earned 
reputation as an accurate and conscientious 
historian. 

In the Life of Leo the Tenth, by William 
Roscoe, there are to be found several passa- 
ges, in which he treats of the lives and ac- 
tions of the Borgias: in addition to which, he 
has deemed the character of Lucretia not un- 
worthy of a particular dissertation, which is 
appended to the first volume. From his ac- 
count we condense the following brief nar- 
rative. 

Before Roderigo Borgia was made pope, he 
had betrothed his daughter, not then of mar- 
riageable age, toa Spanish gentleman. After 
his elevation, entertaining more ambitious 
views for her, he caused that alliance to be 
broken off, and married her in 1493 to Gio- 
vanni Sforza, lord of Pesaro. In 1497, dis- 
sensions having arisen between them, she 
quitted him, and soon after a divorce was 
had from this marriage by the influence of 
Alexander. His interference is attributed 
by no less an authority than Guicciardini to 
a jealousy, which could not endure a rival 
in the incestuous affection of his daughter. 
But this motive, as Roscoe judiciously re- 








marks, is hardly consistent with the anxiety 
which he displayed to dispose of her in mar- 
riage immediately afterwards. In the fol- 
lowing year, 1498, she became the wife of 
Alfonso duke of Bisaglia, the natural son of 
Alfonso II., king of Naples: and in 1499, 
she bore him a son, who was called after his 
grandfather Roderigo. To this child the 
Pope was devotedly attached; an affection 
easily explained when we consider the close- 
ness of his relationship, and the probability 
of his succession to the honors and influence 
of an ambitious family. Yet, as if no natu- 


ral impulse could exist in a heart so depraved 


as Alexander’s, even this partiality has been 
relied on as a proof that the tie which united 
them was that between father and son. In 
the year 1500, Alfonso was assassinated in 
open day before the great door of the Church 
of St. Peter. The murderers made their es- 
cape out of the city, and were not discovered. 
Cesar Borgia was, as a matter of course, be- 
lieved to be the instigator of the deed; but, 
strange to say, the widow has never been 
accused of complicity in the bloody transac- 
tion. In the latter part of 1501, Lucretia 
was once more and for the last time con- 
tracted in marriage. The bridegroom on 
this occasion was Alfonso D’Este, duke of 
Ferrara. Of this prince, and of his father 
Ercole, duke of Ferrara, Roscoe says, that 
“they were distinguished by their virtues 
and their talents, both civil and military, be- 
yond any of the sovereigns of their time.” 
By him Lucretia was removed from the pol- 
luted atmosphere of Rome to his own city of 
Ferrara, where she passed the remainder of 
her life, not only without reproach, but in 
the enjoyment of the most spotless reputa- 
tion, and the unbounded love and respect of 
all who surrounded her. The patroness of 
letters, of science, and of art, she was also 
distinguished for her benevolence and chari- 
ty, and for the consistent piety of her daily 
conduct. She was implicitly trusted by her 
husband; and, during his frequent absences 
upon military expeditions, she held the reins 
of government with a hand so steady and so 
just, as to content both the sovereign and the 
subject. At last, she descended into the 
grave, leaving a name that was considered 
the fitting theme of eulogy, not only by 
poets like Ariosto, but by men as illustrious 
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as Pietro Bembo, and the great printer Aldo 
Manuzio. 

According to Roscoe, ‘the first traces (of 
the accusations against her,) appear in the 
writings of the Neapolitan poets, who being 
exasperated against Alexander VI., for the 
active part which he had taken in the expul- 
sion of the house of Arragon, placed no! 
limits to their resentment. These imputations | 
might, however, scarcely have deserved a 
serious reply, had they not received addi- 
tional credit from the pen of the distinguish- 
ed historian Guicciardini, who informs us 
that ‘it was rumored, that not only the two 
brothers, but even the father, were rivals for 
the love of Lucretia.’ By these rumors, it 
is probable that he alludes to the writings of 
the Neapolitan poets, with whose works, it 
is to be remarked, he was well acquainted, 
as appears from the manner in which he re- 
fers to the small river Sebeto, near Naples, 
so frequently the theme of their applause.’’ 

From these sources, Roscoe goes on to say, 
future historians drew the tale of Lucretia’s 
infamy, and asserted it in explicit terms. 
Writers, even of the Romish church, followed 
their example, and the story has made its 
way “into general compilations and biograph- 
ical dictionaries as an undoubted matter of 
fact.”’ It will be observed that Guicciardini 
only says *‘it was rumored.’ Burchard, who 
was an inmate of the palace of Alexander 
VI., who has described (as if they were or- 
dinary occurrences) almost incredible scenes 
of profligacy there enacted, and who spares 
not to tell of matters most disgraceful to his 
superiors, is nevertheless silent as to these 
charges, in which Lucreth is involved; a 
silence, which it is difficult to explain, if 
there had been any good foundation for the 
rumors. But, as the fiery torrent, which 
proceeded from the anger of the poets of 
Naples, descended to the historians and biog- 
raphers of later times, it seems (like their 
native lava) to have both cooled and har- 
dened in its course, till it assumed the form 
and consistency of solid rock. 

Our readers have now before them the 
indictment, and the proof (if proof it may 
be called) in support of it. These are the 
‘railing accusations’’ of the poets—the bad 
name of the family—the corruption of the 


No evidence of any criminal deed is pro- 
duced: not even of that circumstantial sort, 
which meets us more than once in the me- 
moirs of the Scottish Queen. General sus- 
picions, attaching to others rather than to 
herself, and unsupported by any particular 
facts, are all the grounds upon which the 
impeachment is rested. On the other side 
are arrayed the leading events of her life, 
its known and notorious facts; and they are 
such as belong to a woman, not only irre- 
proachable, but of exemplary virtue and 
piety. They are attested by the love and 
respect of a noble husband—the affection of 
his people, whom she governed in his ab- 
‘sence—and the panegyrics of men who 
would never have stooped to flatter, living 
or dead, the polluted creature she has been 
painted by her enemies. ‘If the Ethiopian 
cannot change his skin,” says Mr. Roscoe, 
‘nor the leopard his spots, how are we to con- 
ceive it possible, that the persan who had, 
during so many years of her life, been sunk 
into the lowest depths of guilt and of infa-~ 
my, could at once emerge into respectability 
and virtue ?” 

We have mentioned the duke of Gandia, 
who was the eldest son of Alexander VI, 
He was murdered and thrown into the Tiber: 
and as his death has always constituted one 
of the salient horrors connected with the 
family of Borgia, we subjoin the account of 
it quoted from Burchard by Mr. Roscoe, to- 
gether with his own remarks.—See Leo the 
Tenth, vol, 1, p. 152. 

“The perpetration of this crime has been 
imputed by the Italian historians, without 
hesitation, to Cesar Borgia; who, being dis- 
gusted with his ecclesiastical profession, and 
earnestly desirous of signalizing himself in 
a military capacity, is supposed to have con- 
sidered his brother as having pre-occupied 
the station which he was desirous of obtain- 
ing, and to have been jealous of the superior 
ascendancy which the duke had acquired in 
the pontiff. In examining these motives, it 
might indeed be observed, that the destina- 
tion of the elder brother to a secular em- 
ployment did not necessarily confine the 
younger to an ecclesiastical state; and that 
the honours bestowed on the duke of Gan- 
dia did not seem to prevent the pontiff from 





age—the licentiousness of her father’s court. 


promoting the interests of his second son, 
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whom he had placed in such a station, as to]seated the person in the mask behind him, 
afford him an opportunity of obtaining the|and rode, I know not whither; but in that 
highest dignity in Christendom. Some au-|night he was assassinated and thrown into 
thors have, therefore, not scrupled to sug-|the river. The servant, after having been 


gest a more powerful cause of his supposed 


dismissed, was also assaulted and mortally 


enmity, by asserting that he was jealous of} wounded; and although he was attended 


the preference which the duke had obtained 


with great care, yet such was his situation, 


in the affections of their sister Lucrezia, with| that he could give no intelligible account of 
whom, it is said, that not only the two broth-| what had befallen his master. In the morn- 
ers, but even Alexander, her father, had crim-|ing, the duke not having returned to the pal- 
inal intercourse. Frequently, however, asjace, his servants began to be alarmed; and 
this charge has been repeated, and indiscrim-| one of them informed the pontiff of the even- 
inately as it has been believed, it might not|ing excursion of his sons, and that the duke 
be difficult to show, that, so far from this| had not yet made his appearance. This gave 
being with justice admitted as a proof that|the pope no small anxiety; but he conjec- 
Cesar was the perpetrator of the murder of|tured that the duke had been attracted by 


his brother, the imputation is in itself in the 


some courtesan to pass the night with her, 


highest degree improbable ; and this trans-|and, not choosing to quit the house in open 


action must therefore be judged of by such 


day, had waited till the following evening to 


positive evidence as yet remains, without|/return home. When, however, the evening 
presuming the guilt of Borgia from circum-|arrived, and he found himself disappointed 
stances which are yet more questionable than|in his expectations, he became deeply af- 


the crime of which he stands primarily ac- 


cused. 


flicted, and began to make inquiries from dif- 
ferent persons, whom he ordered to attend 


‘‘The most interesting and particular ac-|him for that purpose. Amongst these was a 
count of this mysterious event is given by|man named Giorgio Schiavoni, who, having 
Burchard, and is in substance as follows:—| discharged some timber from a bark in the 
‘On the eighth day of June, the cardinal of|river, had remained on board the vessel to 
Valenza (Cesar Borgia), and the duke of| watch it, and being interrogated whether he 
Gandia, sons of the pope, supped with their|had seen any one thrown into the river, on 
mother Vanozza, near the church of S. Pie-|the night preceding, he replied, that he saw 
tro ad vincula; several other persons being|two men on foot, who came down the street, 
present at the entertainment. A late hour|and looked diligently about to observe wheth- 
approaching, and the cardinal having re-|er any person was passing. That seeing no 


minded his brother that it was time to re- 


one, they returned, and a short time after- 


turn to the apostolic palace, they mounted| wards two others came and looked around 


their horses or mules, with only a few atten- 


in the same manner as the former; no per- 


dants, and proceeded together as far as the|son still appearing, they gave a sign to their 


palace of cardinal Ascanio Sforza, when the 


companions, when a man came, mounted on 


duke informed the cardinal, that, before he|a white horse, having behind him a dead 
returned home, he had to pay a visit of plea-| body, the head and arms of which hung on 
sure. Dismissing, therefore, all his atten-|one side, and the feet on the other side of 


dants, excepting his staffiero, or footman, 
and a person in a mask, who had paid hima 
visit whilst at supper, and who, during the 
space of a month, or thereabouts, previous 
to this time, had called upon him almost daily 
at the apostolic palace, he took this person 
behind him on his mule, and proceeded to 
the street of the Jews, where he quitted his 
servant, directing him to remain there until 
a certain hour; when, if he did not return, 
he might repair tothe palace. The duke then 


the horse; the two persons on foot support- 
ing the body to prevent its falling. Thus 
they proceeded to that part where the filth 
of the city is usually discharged into the 
river ; and turning the horse with his tail to- 
wards the water, the two persons took the 
dead body by the arms and feet, and with all 
their strength flung it into the river. The 
person on horseback then asked if they had 
thrown it in, to which they replied, Signor, 
st (yes, sir). He then looked towards the 
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river, and seeing a mantle floating on the 
stream, he inquired what it was that appeared 
black, to which they answered that it was a 
mantle ; and one of them threw stones upon 
it, in consequence of which it sunk. The 
attendants of the pontiff then inquired from 
Giorgio, why he had not revealed this to the 
governor of the city; to which he replied, 
that he had seen in his time a hundred dead 
bodies thrown into the river at the same 
place without any inquiry being made res- 
pecting them, and that he had not therefore 
considered it a matter of any importance. 
The fishermen and seamen were then col- 
lected, and ordered to search the river, 
where, on the following evening, they found 
the body of the duke, with his habit entire, 
and thirty ducats in his purse. -He was 
pierced with nine wounds, one of which was 
in his throat, the others in his head, body, 
and limbs. No sooner was the pontiff in- 
formed of the death of his son, and that he 
had been thrown like filth into the river, than 
giving away to his grief, he shut himself up 
in a chamber and wept bitterly. The cardi- 
nal of Segovia, and other attendants on the 
pope, went to the door, and after many hours 
spent in persuasions and exhortations, pre- 
vailed upon him to admit them. From the 
evening of Wednesday till the following 
Saturday the pope took no food; nor did he 
sleep from Thursday morning till the same 
hour on the ensuing day. At length, how- 
ever, giving away to the entreaties of his 
attendants, he began to restrain his sorrow, 
and to consider the injury which his own 
health might sustain by the further indul- 
gence of his grief.’ \ 

“From this account, which is in truth the 
only authentic information that remains res- 
pecting the death of the duke, it seems prob- 
able that he had for some time been carrying 
on an amorous intrigue, by the intervention 
of the person who so frequently visited him 
in disguise ; and it may at the same time be 
concluded, that the evening on which he met 
with his death, he had been detected by some 
jealous rival, or injured husband, and had 
paid with his life the forfeiture of his folly, 
his presumption or his guilt. The cardinal 
appears not to have had the least share 
in directing the motions of the duke; nor 
does it appear from Burchard, that he again 


left the palace, after he had returned home 
on the evening when the murder was com- 
mitted. Throughout the whole narrative 
there is not the slightest indication that Ce- 
sar had any share in the transaction, and the 
continuance of the favour of both his father 
and his mother, after this event, may sufli- 
ciently prove to every impartial mind, that 
he was not even suspected by them as the 
author of the crime.” 

No one who reads Mr. Roscoe’s work with 
candor will suspect him of a desire to screen 
the guilty Alexander and his son from the 
condemnation due to their notorious crimes. 
But we cannot fail to observe with him, in 
this as well as in other instances, how ea- 
gerly their accusers have sought to charge 
them with every heinous deed, to invent 
motives for its perpetration where none were 
apparent, and to refer every action of their 
lives, no matter how natural or commenda- 
ble, to some depraved passion or flagitious 
design. Such a temper as this is ill calcu- 
lated to inspire confidence in the sagacity or 
reliableness of the writers; and when it im- 
pels them, as a means of supporting their 
main attack, to destroy the reputation of per- 
sons otherwise unimpeached, justice requires 
that their statements should be examined 
with a close and vigilant scrutiny. 





AIRLEY. 


BY SUSAN ARCHER TALLEY. 


Oh greenly grow the alder boughs 
Upon the banks of Airley, 
And on the silver river’s breast 
The lilies blossom fairly ; 
With blithesome echoes far and near, 
The sylvan shades are ringing, 
And shrilly in the hazel copse 
The merle and mavis singing. 


But Airley towers are very lone, 
And Airley halls are dreary— 
And though the sun be bright without, 
The hearts within are weary ; 
For she that was the light of all, 
The chieftain’s lovely daughter, 
Hath fled away with Roden’s knight 
Across the stormy water. 


He met her in the shady wood, 
He wooed her by the river— 
Ile swore by all the shining stars 








To love but her forever; 
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And first she smiled and then she wept— 
Her heart was troubled sairly— 

She mounted on his snowy steed 
And fled away from Airley. 


Her cheek was like a summer rose, 
Her smile like summer weather ; 

Her fuiry footstep left the dew 
Upon the purple heather. 

Oh where shall we another find 
Whose beauty blooms so rarely? 
*Tis morning now at Roden’s halls, 

And midnight upon Airley. 


Yet dwelleth she a happy bride 
Beyond the stormy water, 
And singeth in the stranger’s halls 
The songs her mother taught her: 
Oh we shall mourn her many a day, 
Oh we shall miss her sairly— 
Yet happy is the Roden chief 
To win the pride of Airley. 
Richmond. 


Sketches of the Flush Times of Alabama. 
CAVE BURTON, ESQ., OF KENTUCKY. 


Prominent among the lawyers that had 
gathered into the new country, was Cave 
Burton. Cave was a man of mark: not 
very profoundly versed in the black letter, 
but adapting, or, more properly, applying his 
talents to the slang-whanging departments of 
the profession. He went in for gab. A 
court he could not see the use of—the jury 
was the thing for him. And he was for 
“Gurying’ every thing and allowing the 
jury—the apostolic twelve as he was wont 
to call them—a very free exercise of their 
privileges, uncramped by any impertinent 
interference of the court. Cave thought the 
judge an aristocratic institution, but the jury 
was republicanism in action. He liked a 
free swing atthem. He had noidea of being 
interrupted on presumed misstatements, or 
out-of-the-record revelations: he liked to 
be communicative when he was speaking 
to them, and was not stingy with any little 
scraps of gossip, or hearsay, or neighbor- 
hood reports, which he had been able to pick 
up concerning the matter in hand or the par- 
ties. He was fond, too, of giving his pri- 
vate experiences—as if he were at a love- 
feast—and was profuse of personal assu- 
rances and solemn asseverations of personal 





—————. 


belief or knowledge of fact and of law. He 
claimed Kentucky for his native State, and 
for a reason that will suggest itself at once, 
was called by the bar roe BLowine Cave. 
Cave had evidently invoiced himself very 
high when he came out, thinking rather of 
the specific than the ad valorem standard. 
He had, to hear him tell it, renounced so 
many advantages, and made such sacrifices, 
for the happy privilege of getting to the 
backwoods, that the people, out of sheer 
gratitude, should have set great store by so 
rare an article brought out at such cost :— 
but they didn’t doit. He had brought his 
wares to the wrong market. The market 
was glutted with brass. And although that 
metal was indispensable, yet it was valuable 
only for plating. Burton was the pure metal 
all through. He might have been moulded 
at a brass foundry. He had not much in- 
tellect, but what he had he kept going with 
a wonderful clatter. Indeed, with his habits 
and ignorance, it were better not to have 
had more, unless he had a great deal ; for his 
chief capital was an unconsciousness of how 
ridiculous he was making himself, and a total 
blindness as to the merits of his case, which 
protected him, as a somnambulist is protected 
from falling by being unconscious of danger. 
He was just as good on a bad cause as on a 
good one, and just as bad on a good side as on 
abadone. The first intimation he had of how 
a case ought to go, was on seeing how it had 
gone. Discrimination was not his forte. 
Indeed, accuracy of any kind was not his 
forte. He lumbered away lustily, very 
well content if he were in the neighborhood 
of a fact or proposition, without seeming to 
expect to be at the precise point. He had 
a good deal of that sort of wit which comes 
of a bold, dashing audacity, without fear or 
care; such wit as a man has who lets his 
tongue swing free of all control of judgment, 
memory, or taste or conscience. He scat- 
tered like an old shot gun, and occasionally, 
as he was always firing, some of the shot 
would hit. 

A large, red-faced, burly fellow, good-na- 
tured and unscrupulous, with a good run of 
anecdote and natural humor, and some power 
of narrative, was Cave,—a monstrous dem- 
agogue withal, and a free and easy sort of 
creature, who lived as if he expected to- 
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day were all the time he had to live in: and 
who considered the business of the day over 
when he had got his three meals with inter- 
mediate drinks. 

I cannot say Burton was a liar. I never 
knew him to fabricate a lie “‘ out and out” — 





outside of the bar ;—his invention was hardly 
sufficient for that. In one sense, his regard, 
for truth was considerable—indeed, so creat | 


bellishing it. It was a sponging habit he, 
had of building on other men’s foundations ; | 
but having got a start in this way, it is won- 
derful how he laid on his own work. 

Cave, like almost every other demagogue | 
I ever knew, was “ considerable’’ in all ani-| 
mal appetities : he could dispose of the pro-| 


vant in a way Capt. Dalgetty would have’ 


admired, and, like the Captain, he was not 
very nice as to the kind or quality of the, 
viands; or, rather, he had a happy faculty | 
of making up in quantity what was lacking 


he shed tears like a watering pot. He reck- 
oned every calamity by the standard of the 
stomach. If a man lost money, he consid- 
ered it a diversion of so much from the nat- 
ural aliment. If he lost his health, so much 
was discounted from life, that is, from good 


living: if he died, death had stopped his ra- 


tions. Cave had a mean idea of war, and 


| hever voted for a military man in his life. It 
that he spent most of his conversation in em- | 


wasted too much of the fruits of the earth. 
An account of a campaign never excited his 
‘horror, until the fasting of the soldiers and 
the burning of the supplies was treated of— 
then he felt it like a nightmare. Cave had 
a small opinion of clothes ; they were but a 
‘shallow, surface mode of treating the great 
problem, man. He went deeper; he was 
for providing for the inner man—though his 
idea of human nature never went beyond 
the entrails. Studying human nature with 
him was anatomy and physic, and testing the 
|capacity of the body for feats of the knife 


in quality. I don’t think he ever rose from! and fork. A great man with him was not so 


a table satisfied, though he often rose sur-| 
feited. You might founder him before you, 
could subdue his appetite. He was as good | 


had lived in those times. You might wake 
him up at midnight to take something hot or 
cold, edible or liquor, and he would take his 
full allowance and smack his lips for more. 
He could scent out a frolic like a raven a 
carcass—by a separate instinct. He always 
fell in just in time. He was not a sponge. 
He would as soon treat as be treated, if he 
had any thing—as under the credit system 
he had—to treat with; but the'main thing 


was the provant, and loafing was one of his, 


auxiliaries. He had a clamorous garrison 
in his bowels that seemed to be always in a 
state of seige and boisterous for supplies. 


Cave’s idea of money was connected insep-| 


arably with bread and meat and “ sperits:”’ 
money was not the representative of value 
in his political economy, but the represent- 
ative of breakfast, dinner, supper and liquor. 
He was never really pathetic, though always 
trying it, until he came to describing, in de- 
fending against a promissory note, the hor- 
rors of want, that is, of hunger—then he 
really was touching, for he was earnest, and 


| 
| 


in liquids as in solids. He never refused a} 
drink; the parable of neglected invitations, 
would have had no application to him if he, 


much shown by what he could do, as by 
‘what he could hold; not by what he left, but 
by what he consumed. 

Cave’s mind wasin some doubt as to things 
in which the majority of men are agreed. 
For example, he was not satisfied that Esau 


are as foolish a bargain with his brother 


Jacob as some think. Before committing 
himself, he should like to taste the pottage, 
and see some estimate of the nett value of 
the birthright in the beef and venison mar- 
ket. If the birthright were a mere matter 
of pride and precedence, Cave was not sure 
that Esau had not “sold” the father of Is- 
rael. 

If Cave had a hundred thousand dollars, 
he would have laid it all out in provisions ; 
for non constat there might be no more made ; 
at any rate, he would have enough to answer 
all the ends and aims of life, which are to 
eat and drink as much as possible. 

Cave attended the Episcopal church every 
Sunday when there was service—i. e. once 
a month, and, though his attention was a 
little drowsy during most of the services, yet 
he brightened up mightily when the preacher 
read the prayer against famine, and for pre- 
serving the kindly fruits of the earth to be 
enjoyed in due season. 

Some peripatetic Munchausen has left it 
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on recotd, that j in : Peru the natives burn their 
brick-kilns by throwing in fat sheep for fuel : 
if this were so, Burton would like to be 
burned into a brick-kiln, if his clay were to 
pass into pure matter. 

Cave was some forty-five years of age at 
the time I am writing of :—so long had he 
warred on the pantry. 

He was an active man, indeed some part 
of him was always going—jaws, tongue, 
hands or legs, and to a more limited extent, 
brains. He never wasidle. Indeed, taking’ 


boats had just g got t up, on their first trip, from 
Mobile, and had brought, on a special order 
Dick had given, three barrels of oysters, a 
demijohn of Irish whiskey and a box of lem- 
ons. Those were not the days of invita- 
tions : a lawyer’s office, night or day, was as 
public a place as the courthouse, and, among 
the members of the bar at that early period, 
there were no privileged seats at a frolic any 
more than in the pit of a theatre. All came 





who chose. Old Judge Sawbridge, who 
could tell from smelling a cork the very re- 


in such fuel, he couldn’t well help going. ‘gion whence the liquor came, and could, by 


Even in sleep he was not quiet. 


Such: fight. | looking into the neck of the bottle, tell the 


ing with unknown enemies—probably ‘the age as well as a jockey could the age of a 
ghosts of the animals he had consumed ;— I horse by looking into his mouth, was there 
such awful contortions of countenance and before the bells had rung for the tavern sup- 


screams—and, when most quiet, such snor- | per. 
ings, (he once set a passenger running down |long. Burton had not come yet. 


Several of the rest were in before 
The old 


stairs with his trunk, thinking it was the Judge suggested a trick, which was to get 


steamboat coming,) you, 


heard. 


to tell it,) on the circuit, and he seemed to| 


be in spasms going off at last into a sup- 
pressed rattle in the throat: I thought he 
was dying, and after some trouble, woke him. 
He opened his eyes and rolled them around 


like a goose egg on an axle. ‘‘ Cave,” said 
I, “ Cave—can I do anything for you ?” 
« Yes,’’ was his answer. ‘‘ Look in my 


saddle-bags and get me a black bottle of 
‘red-eye.’ ”’ 

I got it; he drank almost a half pint and 
went to sleep like a child that has just re- 
ceived its nourishment. 

Burton had largely stored his memory with 
all manner of slang-phrases and odd expres- 
sions, whereby he gave his speech a relish 
of variety somewhat at the expense of clas- 
sic purity. Indeed, his mind seemed to be a 
sort of water-gate, which caught and re- 
tained the foam and trash, but let the main 
stream pass through. 

But, as honest Bunyan hath it, we detain 
the reader too long in the porch. 

In the Christmas week of the year of 

race, 1838, some of us were preparing to 
celebrate that jovial time by a social gather- 
ing at Dick Bowling’s office. There were 
about a dozen of us as fun-loving ‘ youth,’ as 
since the old frolics at Cheapside or the 
Boar’s head, ever met together, the judge 





possibly, never Burton to ‘telling one of his Kentucky yarns, 
I slept with him one night, (I blush! and, as he was in the agony of it, to with- 


draw, one by one, and eat up all the oysters. 
We agreed to try it, but doubted very much 
the success of the experiment ; although the 
Judge seemed to be sanguine. 

Dropping in, one by one, at Jast all came, 
filling the room pretty well. Among them 
was Cave. That domestic bereavement 
which had kept him from such a gath- 
ering, were asad one. He entered the room 
in high feather. He was in fine spirits, ar- 
dent and animal. If he had been going, 
twenty years before, to a trysting-place, he 
could not have been in a gayer frame of 
mind. He came prepared. He had ravish- 
ed himself from the supper table, scarcely 
eating any thing—three or four cups of coffee, 
emptying the cream-pitcher of its sky-blue 
milk, a card of spare-ribs and one or two feet of 
stuffed sausages, or some such matter; a light 
condiment of ‘‘cracklin bread,” and a half 
pint of hog-brains thrown in just by way of 
parenthesis. He merely took in these tri- 
fles by way of sandwich, to provoke his ap- 
petite for the main exercises of the evening. 
When he came in the fire was booming and 
crackling—a half cord of hickory having 
been piled upon the broad hearth. The night 
was cold, clear and frosty. 

The back room adjoining was as busy as a 
barracks, in the culinary preparations. The 


and the State’s attorney among them. The oysters, like our clients, were-being forced, 
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with characteristic reluctance, to shell out. 
And as the knife went tip, tip, tip, on the 
shells, Cave’s mouth watered like the bi- 
valve’s, as he caught the sound—more de- 
licious music to his ears than Jenny Lind 
and the whole Italian troupe could give out. 
His spirits rose in this congenial atmosphere 
like the spirits ina barometer. He was soon 
in a gale as if he had been taking laughing 
gas. Now Cave was as fond of oysters as 
aseal. A regiment of such men on the sea- 
shore, or near the oyster banks, would have 
exterminated the species in a season. The 
act against the destruction of the oyster 
ought to have embraced Cave in a special 
clause of interdiction from their use. He 
used to boast that he and D. L. had never 
failed to break an oyster cellar in Tuscaloosa 
whenever they made a run on it. 

Judge Sawbridge made a pass at him as 
soon almost as he was seated. He com- 
menced by inquiring after some Kentucky 
celebrities—Crittenden, Hardin, Wickliffe, 
&c., whom he found intimate friends of Cave: 
and then he asked Cave to tell him the an- 
ecdote he had heard repeated, but not in its 
particulars, of the Earthquake-story. He 
led up to Cave’s strong suit; for if there was 
one thing that Cave liked better than every 
thing else, eating and drinking excepted, it 
was telling a story; and if he liked telling 
any one story better than any other, it was 
the Earthquake-story. This story was, like 
Frank Plummer’s speech on the Wiscasset 
collectorship, interminable ; and, like Frank’s 
speech, the principal part of it bore no imagi- 
nable relation to the ostensible subject. No 
mortal man had ever heard the end of this 
story: like Coleridge’s soliloquies, it branch- 
ed out with innumerable suggestions, each, 
in its turn, the parent of others, and these 
again breeding a new spawn, so that the fur- 
ther he travelled the less he went on. Like 
Kit Kunker’s dog howling after the singing 
master and getting tangled up in the tune, 
the denouement was lost in the episodes. 
What the story was originally, could not be 
conjectured; for Cave had gone over the 
ground so often, that the first and many sub- 
sequent traces were rubbed out by later 
footprints. Cave, however, refreshing him- 
self with about a pint of hot-stuff, rose, turned 
his back to the fire, and, parting his coat-tail, 


Vou. XIX—28 





and squatting two or three times as was his 
wont when in the act of speaking, began 


THE EARTHQUAKE-STORY. 


We can only give it in our way, and only 
such parts as we can remember, leaving out 
most of the episodes, the casual explanations 
and the slang; which is almost the play of 
Hamlet with the Prince of Denmark omitted. 
But, thus emasculated, and Cave’s gas let 
off, here goes a report about as faithful as a 
Congressman’s report of his spoken elo- 
quence when nobody was listening in the 
House. 


* * a + - 


“ Well, Judge, the thing happened in 1834, 
in Steubenville, Kentucky, where I was 
raised. I and Ben Hardin were prosecuting 
the great suit, which probably you have heard 
of, Susan Beeler vs. Samuel Whistler, for 
breach of promise of marriage. The trial 
came on, and the courthouse was crowded. 
Every body turned out, men, women and 
children ; for it was understood I was to close 
the argument in reply to Tom Marshall and 
Bob Wickliffe. I had been speaking about 
three hours and a half, and had just got to 
my full speed—the genius licks were falling 
pretty heavy. It was an aggravated case. 
Susan, her mother and three sisters were cry- 
ing like babies ; her old father, the preacher, 
was taking on, too, pretty solemn; and the 
women generally were going it pretty strong 
in the briny line. The courthouse was as 
solemn as a camp-meeting when they are 
calling up the mourners. I had been giving 
them a rousing, soul-searching appeal on the 
moral question, and had been stirring up 
their consciences with a long pole. I had 
touched them a little on the feelings—‘ af- 
fections’—‘ broken-hearts’—‘ pining away’— 
‘patience on a monument,’ and so forth; 
but I hadn’t probed them deep on these ten- 
der points. It isn’t the right way to throw 
them into spasms of emotion: reaction is apt 
to come. Ben Hardin cautioned me against 
this. Says Ben: ‘Cave, tap them gently 
and milk them of their brine easy. Let the 
pathetics sink into ’em like a spring shower.’ 
I saw the sense of it and took the hint. I 
led them gently along, not drawing more 
than a teara minute or so: and when I saw 
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their mouths opening with mine, as I went 
on, and their eyes following mine, and wink- 
ing as I winked, I would put it down a little 
stronger by way ofaclincher. [Hello, Dick, 
ain’t they nearly all opened? I believe I 
would take a few raw by way of relish.’’] 

“ No,” Dick said: “they would be ready 
after a while.’”” Here Cave took another 
drink of the punch and proceeded. 

“T say—old Van Tromp Ramkat was 
Judge. You knew old Ramkat, Judge— 
didn’t you? No? Well, you ought to have 
known him. He was the bloodiest tyrant 
alive. I reckon the old cuss has fined me 
not less than $500.”’ 

Sawbridge.—‘‘ What for, Cave ?”’ 

“Why, for contempt at ten dollars a clip— 
that was old Ramkat’s tariff; and if every 
other man had been fined the same for con- 
tempt of Van Tromp, the fines would pay off 


to be some question about it, and as Tid had 
been a good customer, he would split the 
difference with him and deduct a V; and 
then, in order to make the change even, he 
fined old Taxcross, the clerk, five dollars for 
not making up the entry right; but to let it 
come light on him, as he had a large family, 
allowed him to make it off of Tid, by making 
separate entries of the fines—thus swelling 
his fees. 


‘‘ Oh, I tell you, old Ramkat was the blood- 
iest tyrant this side of France. I reckon 
that old cuss has cheated my clients out of 
half a million of dollars, by arbitrarily and 
officiously interfering to tell juries the law, 
when I had got them all with me on the facts. 
There was no doing any thing with him. He 
would lay the law down so positive, that he 
could instruct a jury out of a stock,—a little, 





the national debt. Old Ram had a crazy fit 
for fining persons. He thought he owed it| 
to the people to pay off all the expenses of | 
the judicial system by fines. He was at it 
all the time. His fines against the sheriff 
and clerk amounted to not less than ten per 
cent on their salaries. If a court passed 
without fining somebody for contempt, he 
thought it was a failure of court, and he 
called a special term. Every thing was a 
contempt: a lawyer couldn’t go out of court 
without asking leave; and the lawyers pro- 
posed, at a bar-meeting, to get a shingle and 
write on one side of it ‘‘In,’’ and on the other 
*Qut,” like an old-field school. He fined 
Tid Stiffness for refusing to testify in a gam- 
bling case $10; and then asked him again 
in the politest and most obsequious tones—if 
he hadn’t better testify? Tid, thinking it 
a matter of choice, said ‘No.’ Old Ram 
nodded to the clerk, who set Tid down for 
another five. Ram got still more polite, and 
suggested the question again—and kept on 
till he bid him up to $250 ; and then told him 
what he had done, and adjourned the case 
over, with Tid in custody, till next morning. 
Tid came into measures when the case was 
called, and agreed to testify, and wanted old 
Van to let him off with the fines; but Ram 
wouldn’t hear to it. The clerk, however, 
suggested that, on looking over the tallies, 
he found he had scored him down twice on 
one bid. Ram remarked that, as there seemed 





bald-headed, high-heel-booted, hen-pecked 
son of thunder! F ining and sending to the 
penitentiary were the chief delights of his 
insignificant life. Did not the little villain 
once say, in open court, that the finding of 
a bill of indictment was a half conviction, 
and it ought to be law that the defendant 
ought to be convicted if he couldn’t get 
a unanimous verdict from the petty jury? 
Why, Judge, he convicted a client of mine 


|for stealing a calf. I proved that the fellow 


was poor and had nothing to eat, and stole it 
in self defence of his life. *Twouldn’t do: 
he convicted him, or made the jury do it. 
And old Ram told the fellow he should sen- 
tence him for five years. I plead with him 
to reduce the time. The boy’s father was in 
court, and was weeping: I wept :—even old 
Ramkat boohoo’d outright. I thought I had 
him this time; but what did he do? Says 
he, ‘Young man, your vile conduct has done 
so much wrong, given your worthy father so 
much pain, and given your eloquent counsel 
so much pain, and this court so much pain— 
I really must ENLARGE your time to TEN 
years. And for stealing a calf! Egad, if 
Iwas starving, I'd steal a calf—yes, if I had 
been in Noah’s ark and the critter was the 
seed calf of the world! [I say, where is 
Dick Bowling? Them oysters certainly 
must be ready by'this time ;—it seems to me 
I’ve smelt them for the last half hour.’’ | 


“No,” the judge told him; “the oysters 
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were not ready—they were stewing a big 
tureen full at once.” 

Cave called for crackers and butter, and, 
through the course of the evening, just in a co- 
quetting way, disposed of about half a tray full 
of dough and half a pound of Goshen butter. 

The reader will understand that during the 
progress of this oration, though at different 
times, the members withdrew to the back 
room and ‘ oystered.’ 

“ Well, but,” said Tom Cottle,—* about 
the Earthquake ?” 

“ Yes—true—exactly—just so—my mind 
is so disturbed by the idea that those oysters 
will be stewed out of all flavor, that I ram- 
ble. Where wasI? Yes, I recollect now. 
I was commenting on Tom Marshall’s at- 
tack on Molly Muggins’s testimony. Moll 
was our main witness. She was an Irish 
servant girl, and had peeped through the 
key-hole of the parlor door, and seen the 
breach of promise going on upon the sofa. 
Well, I was speaking of Ireland, Emmet, 
Curran and so on, and I had my arm stretched 
out, and the jury were agape—old Ramkat 
leaning over the bench—and the crowd as 
still as death. When, what should happen? 
Such a clatter and noise above stairs, as if 
the whole building were tumbling down. It 
seems that a jury was hung, up stairs, in the 
second story—six and six—a dead lock, ona 
case of Jim Snipes vs. Jerry Legg for a bull 
yearling: all Nubbin Fork was in excite- 
ment about it:—forty witnesses on a side, 
not including impeaching and sustaining wit- 
nesses. The sheriff had just summoned the 
witnesses from the muster-roll at random: 
fourteen swore one way and twenty-four the 
other, as to identity and ownership; and it 
turned out the calf belonged to neither :— 
there was more perjury than would pale the 
lower regions to white heat to hear it. One 
witness swore’’— 

Sawbridge.—‘‘ But, Cave, about the case 
you were trying.” 

Cave.—‘‘ Yes—about that. Well, the jury 
wanted to hear my speech, and the sheriff 
wouldn’t let them out. He locked the door 
and came down. One of them, Sim Coley, 
kicked at the door so hard that the jar broke 
the stove-pipe off from the wires in the Ma- 
son’s Lodge-room above, and about forty 


a barrel, came lumbering over the banisters, 
and fell, with a crash like thunder, in the 
grand jury-room below, and then came roll- 
ing down stairs, four steps at a leap, boun- 
cing like a rock from a mountain side.”’ 
Here Sam Watson inquired how such a 
long pipe could get down a “ pair of stairs,”’ 
and how much broader a staircase of a Ken- 
tucky courthouse was than a turnpike road. 
Cave.—‘ Of course, I meant that it on- 
jointed, and one or more of the joints rolled 
down. A loose, gangling fellow like you, 


Sam, ought to see no great difficulty in any 


thing being onjointed. I could just unscrew 
you’ — 

‘Order! Order !’’ interposed Judge Saw- 
bridge. ‘No interruption of the speaker: 
Mr. Burton has the floor.’ 

‘“ Well,”’ continued Cave, ‘I had prepared 
the minds of the audience for a catastrophe, 
and this, coming as it did, had a fearful ef- 
fect; but the hung jury coming down stairs 
on the other side of the building from the 
lodge, and by the opposite stairway, hearing 
the noise, started to running down like so 
many wild buffalo. A general hubbub arose 
below—old Ramkat rose in his place, with a 
smile at the prospect of so much good fining. 
‘ Sheriff,’ said he, ‘bring before me the au- 
thors of that confusion.’ Just then the plas- 
ter of the ceiling of the court room began to 
fall, and the women raised a shriek. Old 
Ramkat bellowed up—‘ Sheriff, consider the 
whole audience fined ten dollars a piece, and 
mind and collect the fees at the door before 
they depart. Clerk, consider the whole 
courthouse fined—women and children half 
price—and take down their names. Sheriff, 
see to the doors being closed.’ But just then 
another section of the stove-pipe came thun- 
dering down, and about the eighth of an acre 
of plastering fell, knocking down sixty or 
seventy men and women; and the people in 
the galleries came rushing down, some jump- 
ing over into the crowd below; and a sheet 
of plastering, about as large as a tray, came 
down from above the chandelier, and struck 
old Ramkat over the head, and knocked him 
out of the judge’s stand into the clerk’s box ; 
and he struck old Taxcross on the shoulders, 
and turned over about a gallon of ink on the 
records, Then Pug Williams, the bailiff, 





yards of stove-pipe, about as thick round as 





shouted out ‘ Earthquake !—Earthquake !’ 
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and all the women went into hysterics; and 
Pug, not knowing what to do, caught the 
bell-rope and began furiously to ring the bell. 
Such shouts of ‘murder! fire! fire!’ you 
never heard. There was arush tothe doors, 
but the day being cold they were closed, and 
of course on the inside, and the crowd pressed 
in such a mass and mess against them, that, 
I suppose, there was a hundred tons’ pres- 
sure on them, and they could not be got open. 
I was standing before the jury, and, just be- 
hind them was a window, but it was down: 
I leaped over the jury, carried them before 
me’— 

Watson.—‘‘ The first time you ever car- 
ried them, Cave.” 

Cave.—‘‘ Not by a jug-full. I bowed my 
neck and jumped leap-frog through the win- 
dow, carried the sash out on my neck, and 
landed safe in the yard, cutting a jugular 
vein or two half through, and picked myself 
up and ran, with the sash on my neck, up 
street, bleeding like a butcher, and shouting 
murder at every jump. I verily thought I 
never should see supper time. 

‘In the mean time, the very devil was to 
pay in the courthouse. Old Ramkat, half 
stunned, ran up the steps to the judge’s plat- 
form, near which was a window, hoisted it 
and jumped, like a flying mullet, over on to 
the green, thirty feet below, sprained his 
ankle and fell. Frank Duer, once the most 
eloquent man at the bar, but who had fat- 
tened himself out of his eloquence,—weigh- 
ing three hundred and ninety, and so fat that 
he could only wheéze out his figures of 
speech, and broke down from exhaustion of 
wind in fifteen minutes,—followed suit, just 
squeezing himself through the same window, 
muttering a prayer for his soul that was just 
about leaving such comfortable lodgings, 
came thundering down on the ground, jar- 
ring it like a real Earthquake, and bounced a 
foot and fell senseless on Ramkat. Ramkat, 
feeling the jar and mashed under Frank, 
thought the Earthquake had shook down the 


gable end of the courthouse and it had fell| 


on him. So he thought fining time was over 
with him. He hollered out, in a smothered 
cry, ‘Excavate the Court!—Excavate the 
Court!’ But no body would do it, but let 
him sweat and smother for four hours. 
“Then Luke Casey, a little, short, bilious, 


collecting attorney, as pert and active as if 
he was made out of watch-springs and gum- 
elastic, and who always carried a green bag 
with old newspapers and brickbats in it, and 
combed his hair over his face to look savage, 
so as to get up a reputation for being a good 
hand at dirty work—Luke was cyphering 
the interest on a little grocery account of 
fifteen dollars: he had appealed from a jus- 
tice’s court, and had a big deposition, taken 
in the case, all the way from New York, in 
his hand: he sprung over three benches of 
the bar ata leap, and grabbed his hand on Gi- 
rard Moseley’s head to make another leap 
towards a window—going as if there was a 
prospect of a fee ahead and the client was 
about leaving town. He leaped clear over, 
but carried Girard’s wig with him. Now 
Girard was a widower, in a remarkable state 
of preservation, and of fine constitution, 
having survived three aggravated attacks of 
matrimony. He pretended to practise law; 
| but his real business was marrying for money. 
He had got well off at it, though he never 
got more than $4,000 with any one wife. 
He did business on the principle of ‘quick 
returns and short profits.’ He pretended to 
be thirty and the rise, but was, at the least, 
fifty. He prided himself on his hair, a rich, 
light sorrel, sleek and glossy, and greased 
over with peppermint, cinnamon, and all sorts 
of sweet smells. He smelt like a barber’s 
shop; and such a polite, nice, easy fellow, 
to BE sure, was Girard. Butter wouldn’t 
melt in his mouth, and yet let him get hold 
of adime, and he griped it so hard you might 
hear the eagle squall. He only courted rich 
old maids in infirm health, and was too stingy 
ever to raise a family. He was very sweet 
on old Miss Julia Pritcher, a girl of about 
thirty-five, who was lank, hystericed, and, 
the boys said, fitified; and who had just got 
labout $5,000 from her aunt, whom she had 
served about fifteen years as upper servant, 
but who was now gone the old road. No- 
body ever thought of Girard’s wearing a wig. 
He pretended it was Jayne’s Hair Elixir that 
brought it out. Fudge! But Luke caught 
him by the top-knot, and peeled his head 
like a white onion. He left him as bald as 
a billiard-ball—not a hair between his scalp 
and Heaven. Luke took the wig, and has- 
tily, without thinking what he was doing, 
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filed it inthe deposition. Moseley had brought 
Jule Pritcher there, and she was painted up 
like a doll; her withered old face streaked 
like a June apple. She needn’t have put 
herself to that trouble for Girard: he would 
have married her in her winding-sheet, if 
she had been as ugly as original sin, and only 
had enough breath in her to say yes to the 
preacher. 

«“ And now the fury began to grow out- 
side. The smoke, rushing out of the win- 
dow of the lodge-room, and the cry of fire 
brought out the fire-engines and companies, 
and the rag, tag and bobtail boys and negroes 
that follow on shouting, with great glee, 
‘fire! fire! fire!’ along the streets. Ting-a- 
ling came on the engines—there were two 
of them—until they brought up in the court- 
house yard; one of them in front, the other 
at the side or gable end. It was some time 
before the hose could be fixed right; every 
fellow acting as captain, and a// being in the 


way of the rest. Wood Chuck, a tanner’s| 


journeyman—a long, slim, yellow-breeched 
fellow, undertook to act as engineer of en- 
gine No.1. ‘ Play in at the windows!’ cried 
the crowd outside, ‘ there’s fire there’—and 
play it was. They worked the arms of the 
thing lustily—no two pulling or letting down 


at the same time; until, at last, the water | 
came. Wood guided pretty well for a first) 


trial, first slinging the pipe around and scat- 


tering the crowd. But, just as they came) 


pouring out of the window, thick as bees, he 
got his aim, and he sent the water in a sluice 
into the window: the engine had a squirt 





that openers a bunch of curls through the win- 
dow opposite, and which washed all the com- 
plexion off that cheek, and the paint ran 
down the gullies and seams like blood: the 
other side was still rosy. The only safe 
place was to get down on the floor and let 
the water fly over. Old Girard never got 
over the tic dolereux and rheumatism he got 
that day. The other engine played in the 
other window; and the more they played, 
the more the people inside shouted and hol- 
lered; and the more they did that, the more 
Chuck and Bill Jones, the engineer of No. 2, 
came to their relief. It was estimated that 
at least a thousand hogsheads of water were 
played into that courthouse: indeed, I be- 
lieve several small boys were drowned. 

‘Some one shouted out for an axe to cut 
through the front door. One was brought. 
A big buck negro struck with all his might, 
with the back of the axe, to knock it off its 
hinges; but there were at least twenty heads 
pushed up against the door, and these were 
knocked as dead by the blow as ever you 
saw a fish under the ice.” 

Sawbridge.—‘' Were they all killed ?” 

Cave.-—‘‘ All? No—notall. Most of them 
came to after a while. Indeed, I believe 
there was only three that were buried—and 
a tinner’s boy, Tom Tyson, had his skull 
fractured; but they put silver plate in the 
cracks, and he got over it—a few brains spilt 
out, or something of the sort—but his appe- 
tite wasrestored. 

‘By the way we had some fun when the trial 
of Luke Casey’s little case came on. Moseley 
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like all blazes ; and as Chuck levelled the pipe! was on the other side, and came into court with 
and drew a bead on them, and as it shot into’ his head tied up in a bandanna handkerchief. 
the faces of the crowd—vip, vip, vip—they| He smiled when some of Luke’s proof was 
fell back shouting murder, as if they had | offered, and Luke, a little nettled, drew out 
been shot from the window-sill. Old Girard | the deposition, and with an air of triumph said, 
had got hold of Jule and brought her to, and|‘ Perhaps, Mr. Moseley, you will laugh at 
was bringing her, she clinging with great this,’ opening the deposition: as he opened 
maidenly timidity, to him, and he hugging it the wig fell out, and, every body recogni- 
her pretty tight; and they, coming to the | zing it as Moseley’s, a laugh arose which was 
window—the rest falling back—Chuck had/| ‘only stopped by old Ramkat’s fining all around 
a fair fire atthem. He played on old Girard | the table. Squire Moseley vamosed and left 
to some purpose—his bald head was a fair| Luke to get a judgment and the credit of a 
mark, and the water splashed and scattered joke, of which he was innocent as Girard’s 
from it like the foam on a figure head. The head was of the hair. 

old fellow’s ears rang like a conch shell| ‘ Well, boys, I reckon you would all like 
for two years afterwards. Chuck gave to know what became of my case. You 
Jule one swipe on one side of her head see’’— 
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The Massacre of the Sciotes. 





[Aprin, 








Here Dick Bowling, smacking his lips, re- 
marked that the oysters were very fine. 

« Oysters !’’ said Cave. 
eating the oysters?” 


Dick said he had. 


Cave jumped to the back door at one 
bound, and called to the servant—‘‘ Jo, I 
say, Jo—get mine ready this minute—a few 
dozen raw—a half bushel roasted, and all the 
balance stewed—with plenty of soup; I'll 
season them myself: and put on plenty of 


crackers, butter and pickles. Be quick, Jo, 
old fel.” 


Jo made his appearance, hat in hand, and 
answered ; ‘‘ Why, Mas Cave, dey’s all gone 
dis hour past; de gem’men eat ebery one 
up.” 

“The devilthey have!” said Cave. ‘‘Gen- 
tlemen,’’ he continued, turning to the crowd, 
‘is this true ?” 

“Yes,” replied the Judge. ‘Cave, I 
thought you were so interested telling the 
story, that you would prefer not to be inter- 
rupted.” 

The exclamatory imprecation which Cave 
lavished upon his soul, his eyes, and the par- 
ticular persons present, and humanity gen- 
erally, would not be befitting the chaste pages 
of the Messenger. He left without any val- 
edictory salutations of a complimentary or 
courteous tenor. And he did not recover 
his composure until he removed a tray full 
of blood-puddings, sweetbread, kidneys and 
the like soporific viands, which had once 
graced the landlord’s larder. 

Speaking of the entertainment afterwards, 
Cave said he did not care a dern for the oys- 
ters, but it pained him to think that men he 
took to be his friends, should have done him 
a secret injury. 


“ Have you been 













Sheridan, the first time he met his son 
Tom, after the marriage of the latter, seri- 
ously angry with him, told him he had made 
his will, and had cut him off with a shilling. 
Tom said he was indeed very sorry, and im- 
mediately added, ‘You don’t happen to 


have the shilling about you now, sir, do 
you?” 


There was pride in each heart as the soul of the Past, 
Awakened, though late, yet in glory, at last; 

Ard the spirit of vengeance new-whetted the sword, 
Whilst the chains were all snapt, of the Ottoman lord. 


THE MASSACRE OF THE SCIOTES. 


I. 


No peace in the fold, when the wolf is abroad, 

No peace in the temple deserted of God ; 

No peace for the peasant whose tyrant still breathes, 
If the falsehood finds faith and the sabre he sheathes. 


II. 


And midnight shall wake thee, oh! Scio, to hear 
The shout of the foeman, late flying in fear; 

For thy valleys are lit by the swords of the foe, 
And the Vizier himself now descends to the blow! 


Ill. 


The dark brow’d Egyptian is there by his side, 

And the Pasha exults in his falsehood and pride ; 
From the reach of the Siroc’s red breath shall he flee, 
But more fatal the Siroc that falls upon thee. 


IV. 


And sudden the cry in the noon-time of night, 
And wild is the clamor and awful the fright ; 
’Tis the foeman awakes thee, no longer to rest, 
With a shot in the brow and a knife in the breast. 


v. 
Thou liftest thy babe, but in vain doth he plead ;— 
Ho! think’st thou the Vizier doth merciful deed? 
With a blow he hath answered the plaint, while the 
prayer 
Still comes with a groan, from the rocks, through the air. 


VI. 


Not Yanina’s stern Pacha when roused into rage, 

Is less slow to destroy, or more hard to assuage; 

The Bey, like his master, a tiger confess’d, 

Loves to lap the warm blood from the still heaving breast. 


Vil. 


More thirsty than sands of the desert, he knows 

In the banquet of blood neither stint nor repose ; 

Still quaffs without surfeit, with taste still renew’d 

With each draught from the drink, and each feast from 
the food. 


Vill. 


What hope for the prayers of thy babes, what avail 


The shows of thy wrong, and the grief of thy tale— 


The song of thy Bards, the renown of thy Sires, 
The height of thy altars, the blaze of their fires! 


IX. 


xX. 


A dream of the bright days came over thy plain, 

As if the sunk sun had arisen again ;— 

The ghosts of the vanished came trooping, once more, 
At the blaze of thy beacon on mountain and shore. 


XI. 


But the burst of thy sun was in vain; and its light 
But left thee more dark in the fast-rushing night; 
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Too fond was thy hope and too fatal thy doom, 
And the glory soon sunk, whence it rose, in the tomb. 





XII. 


Too feeble thy heart, and too faint thy desires; 

Thy sleep,—ah! such sleep never conquered thy sires ; 
Thou slept’st,—but at midnight the thunder-cloud broke, 
And blest were the dreamers that never awoke! 


XII. 


Oh, fearful and wild was the storm of that hour, 

For Death was at hand with the ensigns of power, 

And happy were they—for they saw not the wo 

Of the weak, the beloved ones,—who first met his blow. 


XIV. 


Thy brow, rocky Scio, hath a circlet of red, 
Thy breast with a garment of ashes is spread ; 
At eve, the sun set with a smile on thy shore, 
At morning it rose to behold thee no more. 


XV. 


But thy blood shall replenish the veins of thy race, 
To repair thy decay and revenge thy disgrace, 
Whilst the spirit that bore thee to death in the strife, 
Shall lead them to glory, to freedom and life. 





ON OLD BACHELORS. 


BY F. W. SHELTON. 


These may be divided into the involunta- 
ry, the sentimental, the misogynistic and the 
stingy. Other divisions might be made, but 
these will include a sufficient number of that 
unfortunate class who will be esteemed by 
many as scarcely worth the labor of an es- 
say. And they are not, except as a solemn 
warning, a painful yet salutary lesson to 
others. They are, for the most part, mere 
fragments of humanity, scattered links of the 
golden chain which connects the family of 
man into one brotherhood by the tenderest 
earthly and heavenly affections. Much ill- 
timed jocularity have we on the subject of 


ity. It may be turned aside or be rendered 
acrid, but is not easily dried up or dwindled. 
I maintain that a good aunt is only next in 
value to a good mother. When she arrives 
on a winter evening by the post-coach from 
the city, ata comfortable, snug domicil in 
the country, full of children: when she has 
recovered from the uproarious greeting, and 
begins to untie the strings of her bonnet and 
to get warm, sitting in the choicest chair be- 
fore the ample fire, which has been kindled 
to a redder heat in expectation of her com- 
ing;—when the plump arms have been at 
last untwined from embracing the neck of 
aunty, and she has unlocked and emptied out 
all her budget of town news for the grown 


| folks ;—when finally she has sipped a cup of 


excellent tea, and partaken of toast, then it 
is high time to unlock a far more important 
budget, and a casket full of treasures. She 
thrusts her arm elbow-deep into the pocket 
of her silken dress, draws forth the rattling 
keys nestling in close companionship on a 
| steel ring, and selecting one, after holding 
the whole bunch close to her eyes, proceeds 
to unluck the handsome leather trunk which 
Tom has brought in and placed grinning on 
two chairs in the parlour. After getting the 
huge chest fairly opened, after the lifting up 
of various boards and partitions, she is now 
enabled to draw forth something which will 
be a treat to juvenile eyes. Jmprimis—the 
adventures of Baron Munchausen, a thin book 
in a blue cover—a feast of romantic narrative 
which, having once read, Bob will never for- 
get as long as he lives: nay, he will not cease 
to associate the astounding tales there told 
with a tender remembrance of dear Aunty. 
Then she unwraps from their coverings of 
tissue paper, various editions of little books 
or primers, in silvered covers, and these with 





old maids : an insulting epithet, a most unfeel- 
ing, unmanly allusion to that chirping and 
vivacious class of women who, from mere ac- 
cident and the force of circumstances over 
which they have no control, bloom solitary 
in the desert world when they are well fitted 
to grace a garden of loveliness. Let them 
alone, since God has so willed it. They can 
weave silken cords, if they do not happen to 
be bound by the indissoluble bonds of matri- 
mony. In them the fountain of affection is 
too sweet and perennial to be lost to human- 


backgammon board, sword and scabbard, and 
‘soldier caps, and sugar plums, make up a 
‘charming present worthy of Christmas times 
\or of the New Year. How shall such valuable 
‘creatures as aunts—complements, as we 
‘may call them of the affectionate mother, 
‘fretting, caressing, spoiling, nurturing; sup- 
‘plying all those littke needs wherein the 
‘maternal purse may be unable—be twitted 
with the insulting epithet of ancient maids? 
There is a book upon a kindly theme called 
“the Maiden Aunt.” Never was a better 
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selected for the delicate limning of cha- 
racter. But besides, there are many esti- 
mable women who do good in the world 
without partnership. Are they to go about 
cajoling and laying snares to catch a husband 
because they are worthy of a good one? By 
no means. Women, by the inalienable de- 





——- 


no partner for life, you who select one so 
gracefully for the dance ?”’ 

No answer. 

‘‘Crabtree, what makes you look so cross? 
Methinks if you had a good wife it would 
rub off some of those sharp and rough edges 


lof your character and render you, if that be 


licacy of their natures, do not act the part of |possible, a polished man. I am sorry for 


wooers. But as to men, if they deserve the 
name, they can in a great measure control 
their own destiny. Atleast in a land like 
this they are unfetlered by the tyranny of 
caste; by the aid of strong arms and brave 
hearts they can shake off the shackles of po- 
verty, and if they cannot attain to honours 
and elevated rank, they can at least lay the 
foundations of that impregnable castle—the 
home of an honest man and of a good citi- 
zen. Among other things which they can 
do, they can marry. Marry, they can!—as 
the great bard would say,—and why don’t 
they? They stand so much aloof (a certain 
class,) in the great reserve of their natures, 
that it is hard to analyse their reasons which 
for the most part they studiously conceal. 
Their eyes Jie far back in their heads, are 
introverted and only twinkle a little. If you 
were to ask them the question it would be 
like consulting a dumb oracle. They would 
answer with a still smile or with a few words 
of stale rejoinder and of stereotyped jo- 
cularity. ‘Tell me, then upright, indus- 
trious man who puttest on the harness of 
labour every day as a warrior puts on ar- 
mour ;—thou pattern of every virtue, whose 
exemplary walk and conversation have al- 
most passed into a proverb, how is it that 
you let the golden sands of life slip by while 
youth and beauty pass you fleetly like a 
shadow? Soon it may be too late, as a few 
gray hairs already begin to show themselves 
over that expansive brow, like the first frosts 
of approaching winter.”’ 

No answer. 

«Simpkins, you are a handsome fellow 
and well suited to please the fair; in great 
demand on every occasion of ceremony; 
extremely neat and dapper in personal ap- 
pearance; you tie a neckcloth with all the 
exquisite nicety of a Beau Brummell; you 
know how to exchange delicate compliments, 
and the affections of your heart are tender 
and ever gushing :—how is it that you find 


you, Crabtree ; you are in a good way of bu- 
'siness, but as long as you continue to take 
your meals in your own room, and have your 
|washing ‘done out’ you will never learn 
‘to live decently in a christian community. 


When do you mean to reform ?” 

No answer. 

‘Crassus, you are as rich as Cresus. You 
are without the apology which deters a poor 
man. You have money in bank, bonds and 
mortgages without number. You could sup- 
port a thousand in luxury instead of enter- 
taining yourself so meanly. Why don’t you 
exchange that threadbare coat for a wedding 
suit of handsome broadcloth ?”’ 

No answer. 

Well, well: it may be unfair; it is fu- 
tile to pop a question to those who are op- 
posed to popping; to stand talking with 
mummies, or awaiting rejoinder from these 
skeletons in armour—in cold, steel, scaly, 
impenetrable armour! Perhaps it is un- 
charitable, too, to drag out motives from the 
place of their seclusion ‘‘in the heart's 
chamber.’ But charity begins at home, and 
therefore with some of these it can have no 
beginning. How then can they expect it 
from others? In this emergency it may be 
safe to become a mouth-piece, and in ven- 
turing to enter upon the subdivisions of the 
subject and to treat them fairly, I leave it to 
others to determine whether I do not hit the 
mark nearly or exactly. I will begin with 
the least prevalent reasons, and wind up 
with one which is an argumentum ad hominem, 
and which may be considered to be a clincher. 

There are some, it must be admitted, 
whose judgment is equally strong with their 
affections. They stand alone; but their po- 
sition is one of hard necessity, not of their 
own choosing. Often in the visions of a 
fond imagination, they picture to themselves 
the happiness which can never be theirs. 
At the domestic altar they kneel and wor- 





ship fervently in their dreams.—Wife is to 
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them a holy word: marriage no lottery, but 
a state of undeniable bliss. Poor men !— 
whose aspirations are fruitless—whose tears 
fall on the very graves of their unaccom- 
plished hopes. R— is one of this unrequited 
class. That he isno celibate from choice, may 
be inferred from his history. He has loved 
and been loved: he has deferred and pro- 
crastinated, owing to the unseen perplexity 
of affairs, until the day appears to have gone 
by; and by a mutual sort of consent, the lov- 
ers agree to stand zn statu quo, and approach 
no nearer. When two persons approach the 
altar, and from some reason or other suddenly 
hold back, their mutual friends reproach 
them with timidity and endeavor to push 
them on. But the priest says, “let them 
alone ;—they understand their own business 
best.” And the priest is right. Match- 
making and intermeddling with affairs of the 
heart, is an arbitrary intervention—an ar- 
rest of the natural course of things. It in- 
volves a weighty responsibility, and almost 
without exception entails unhappiness and 
self-reproach upon the parties. A curse 
seems often to rest upon royal espousals, 
marriages of convenience, preconcerted en- 
gagements, family matches. Scarcely have 
the old people ended chuckling when the 
catastrophe begins. 

He is a rash man who will permit his judg- 
ment, (if he have any,) to be dethroned by 
love, or enter unadvisedly into the marriage 
state without any provision for a household. 
But I do think that it would be better for the 
world if there were more trust in Providence 
in this respect. Attempt not to look too far 
into the future. Confide not in your own 
prevision for all things. In a Christian in- 
terpretation, ‘‘take no thought for the mor- 


me tell you that bachelors of this reputable 
sort are rare, and where found it would be 
hard-hearted to twit them with the delights 
of single-blessedness. Since God wills it, 
in His name let them alone !—You might as 
well ridicule a martyr at the stake. Make 
them welcome at your own homes, as they 
have none of their own; for if they have 
envy it is not of a venomous kind. Would 
you find fault with a man because he envies 
you those rosy children which cluster about 
your knees? Would you begrudge him the 
delight of patting them on the head, or of 
smacking the red lips of the darling girls? 
Certainly not: but when he is gone, you will 
exclaim—‘‘ What a pity that he has not any 
of hisown!” That man would make an ex- 
cellent father of a family. He is so tender- 
hearted, so overbrimming with kindly feel- 
ing, generous as the day!—Did you mark 
the tears start in his eye when but he has 
his mother and sisters to take care of ;—he 
cannot marry if he would. 

How different is the above from your sen- 
timental bachelor.—I am disposed to show no 
quarter to the sentimental bachelor. By my 
ancient friendship for Isaac Marvel, I de- 
clare that no apology can be found for any of 
the set. Do not believe a single word which 
they say. Jk is a pleasant fellow; deser- 
vedly a great favorite of the public, which 
is at present his only wife, and will be until 
he stops dreaming. His dreams, it is true, 
are no unhealthy, niglt-mare visions, crude, 
vague, undigested phantasies. They are 
delicate, airy, sweet pictures, which can be 
gazed at with pleasure by one who is wide 
awake. You would verily suppose that peo- 
ple of his class were just the ones to be over 
head and ears in love the whole time; but 





row;” that is, be not over-anxious. But if|their condition is nearly hopeless; ‘having, 
y hop 


I go on only for a few sentences farther in 
this vein, I shall encroach on Martin Far- 
quhar who has a copyright in his works. I 
would rather fall back on the Solomon of my 
own wisdom. As to this involuntary class, 


we may say, actually sinned away their 
‘day of grace.’ There is no use to be 
throwing caps at these pretty fellows—these 
walking Anacreontics, who can discourse in 
such amiable, set phrase, all about the ten- 


there is one test of their sincerity according | der affections, with tears in their eyes, and 
to my observation. They say little to ex-|their cheeks flushing with emotion. The 
cite your sympathy for their lonely estate.| adorable ladies, whose men they are, (sit- 
They are no Pharisees, who make long pray- ting, it may be, at their side upon a summer 
ers for a good wife, that their domestic feel-| morning,) hearkening to their plaintive tales 
ings may be commended. They have an|which come almost like cooing ululations of 


external cheerfulness of aspect. 


Vou. XIX—29 





But let| doves or pigeons from beneath the eaves, think 
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that they must do something to precipitate | ers, whose nature is as » ooh as wax, to be- 
the fate of these men who seem to have no| come as hard as adamant. They have at 
power to help themselves out of difficulty.|some early period of juvenility been, per- 
With such seeming sincerity have they be-| haps, crossed in love, and are afraid to ven- 
wailed their desolate lot, that the presump-'ture again. This is almost too tender a topic 
tion is, that they are anxious to escape it.|to touch upon. I have not the knowledge of 
This is mot so; and for several reasons. | any particular statistics touching them, ex- 
Whenever you hear a man talk much cept those which are in the possession of all. 
of the delights of married life, and envy | Yet from facts which are sufficiently numer- 
others their possession, you may set him ous, we may venture a theory. Now while 
down as a confirmed bachelor. On the’con-_| this apology will cause us to regard the re- 
trary, if one of your friends tells you that. fined and sentimental bachelor with great res- 
he has been reasoning about the policy of pect, I must honestly declare that it is not a 
getting married, and that he has come to the | ‘real or valid argument in his favour. Wi- 
conclusion that he is a great deal better off, dowers do not argue in this way. If they 
as he is, depend upon it, he has indicated by have had two good wives, or in other words, 
this revealment, that he has already popped | wives who have been too good, they are con- 
the question. I have marked it in several firmed in their belief that the state is delec- 
instances, and feel entitled to speak upon the | table and that they may enter it again:—an 
subject with the confidence of an oracle. ‘opinion which is rational except it be car- 
Another reason why you may not believe ried to extremes, as in the case of the Eighth 
these rosy dreamers is, that they have been Henry, or of the diabolic Blue Beard. Mind 
tested in numerous instances. They have you that for intrinsic reasons which are too 
already met with more charming embodi-, |metaphysical to argue, I do not hold that the 
ments than they are able to portray: but | converse may be correct, or that a widow 
just when their weather-beaten vessels ap-|may marry again. Let that pass. But a 
pear to have arrived in a beautiful safe port, | blighted, early love should not deter from a 
and are ready to cast anchor, allof a sudden repetition of the process, and in this I am 
they spread their sails to the first favouring confirmed by the conduct of certain bache- 
zephyr, and are wafted far away. What the. lors who adhere to their determination, until 
reason is remains a mystery ; some element, |their heads become as white as snow, then 
however, is still wanting in their fancied pic- suddenly yielding in their old age, they lead 
ture of an ‘ Elysium upon Earth.” In truth to the hymeneal altar, amid the j jeers of the 
there is a butterfly pleasure and excitement | \world, some old body for whom they “ kin- 
in flitting from flower io flower, sipping the dle up old regards,” to cheer them in their 
more volatile sweets and leaving the rest for. declining years. It had been better for them 
the beak of the rude ‘ bumble bee” who is not to have postponed this inevitable act so 
to come. Reality is too stern for them, and long. 
“ distance lends enchantment to the view.’’| As to misogynists, or women haters, many 
They are fit to skim over the dimpling waves are disposed to consider them fabulous beings 
in their light barques; but let them be once’ as much as ghouls or centaurs. Posliaps they 
Sddeberved in the actual, briny billows, and /are so in the strict iaterpretation of the term. 


their cry is, ‘‘ Help me, Cassius, or I sink.” 
Now if any be disposed to differ from me in 
this opinien, I will tell you who it will be: 
the captivating, intellectual young woman 
who, without taking the black veil, or with- 
out any intention of becoming a nun, is un- 
attainable as any ancient vestal. She has 
her own reasons. Let them be respected 
** A vermilion Edict. Mark this.”’ 

Thirdly, and to conclude, there is a cause 
which renders the hearts of these rosy dream- 








Yet it cannot be doubted that there are men 


‘particularly apathetic with respect to the 


fairer sex. I have known one or more who 


, never desire to approach them, and who 


stand twirling their fingers and in great ner- 
vous agitation in their presence. They are 
the direct contraries of others who are never 


.,so much at their ease as when they happen 


to encounter them; and no matter how sud- 
den or unexpected may be the meeting, up- 
lift their hats and smile and chat with a pe- 
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culiar facility of manner. I am somewhat 
puzzled in attempting to analyze the miso- 
gynistic, but according to the best of my 
ability will arrange them thus: 1. A small 
class whose existence is uncertain, and who, 
from some natural distortion of mind, actu- 
ally hate the sight of a woman. I have 
never met any of them, and for the credit 
of human nature, we will callthem fabulous. | 
2. There are bashful individuals who can 
never look any one directly in the face, and 
who are falsely reputed to have an aversion 
for female society. 


There was a youth named Jeffrey Blake, 
Who loved a very pretty girl, 
And would have perished for her sake, 
But oh! his brain was in a whirl 

When he began to speak to her. 


Now every day in every week, 
And every week in every year, 
He did resolve the news to break 
And pour his passion in her ear, 
But oh! withdrew his steps in fear 
When he began to speak to her. 


In vain he struggled to be bold, 
In vain he sought to ask her hand, 
He parted with his tale untold, 
Or like a coward, he would stand 
The greatest ninny in the land 
When he began to speak to her. 


And now, alas! his eye is dim, 
She wears no more her curls of jet, 
To ask the “ girl” to marry him 
He has resolved to do it yet, 
If he his terror can forget 
When he begins to speak to her. 


The above unpremeditated verse will illus- 
trate this subsection of the subject better 
than anessay. 3. There are those devoted to 
some pure and good pursuit, who, in the 
ardour and intensity of their elevated stu- 
dies are so perpetually engrossed, that their 
pockets are empty of those small two-penny 
bits which are necessary to pass one along 
in places where they are unable to exchange 
a large bill. It is not that they have any 
natural aversion, but knowing that they can- 
not conveniently pay, they stay at home, 
doing the world more good than if they begat 
a large family of children. Such men are 
not the haters of women, but lovers of the 
whole race. ‘‘ Credit where credit is due.’’ 

But to pick out the kernel of this nut, 
which we have been cracking, and to reach 


ture from instinctive knowledge to declare 
why it is that so many able-bodied, full- 
grown, ‘ well-to-do in the world’’ men apa- 
thetically jog on in single blessedness. It is 
because they are too stingy to marry! They 
are engaged, and have been for a long course 
of years in laying up, and accumulating, and 
counting the cost,—and this is a pleasure far 
greater to them than would be the possession 
of a wife or children. They are already 
married, according to the rites of the only 
matrimony of which their souls are capable, 
to the dollars which they love with sordid 
affection, and to which they have vowed to 
cling until death do them part, at the altars 
of mammon. He who can go home at night 
and look with genuine satisfaction on the 
bright faces of his darlings—his golden and 
his silver darlings—may well think that the 
coffer is a better article of furniture than the 
cradle. Some of the stingiest men whom I 
have ever known, it is true, are married, and 
it is a pity that they are. They sweeten 
their tea with molasses, and make their wives 
to delve for them and help them to save the 
treasure which God intended to be spent. 
If there ever-existed a just occasion of jeal- 
ousy and divorce, here it is, when a man’s 
whole soul is pre-engaged and pre-engrossed 
by a blinding love of money, and when he 
has been convicted of this adultery, in the 
open sunshine, in every action of his life. 
That they have ta’en the old man’s daughter 
‘tis most true—true they have married her-— 
but for the love of money, not herself. 

In nine cases out of ten your stingy bones 
consider it prudent to remain even as they 
are, for the better facilities which they have 
of saving as well as of acquiring. They take 
so much pleasure in stocks and barter, that 
they have little or no yearning for those con- 
nections prized by less selfish men. There 
is no romance of love in their disposition; at 
least not of the kind which I speak of. They 
have but one sentiment so engrossing, so sat- 
isfying as to exclude all others. John Bach- 
elor Stingybones, Esq. may be known by 
his little eyes, which twinkle with a lively 
light. When they are at rest, they are drawn 
to a sharp focus. You cannot see into him: 
che keeps his own counsel: he is a ‘still 
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one.” A pale, semi-pleasant smile occa- 





the conclusion of the matter, we will ven- sionally flits over his features, and he jocu- 
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larly discourses upon marriage, wagging his 
head. He is tolerably well-looking, under 
forty and rich. His shining virtue is a rigid 
self-denial which would, however, scarcely 
become notorious, he keeps himself so closely 
in chambers. He is not notorious for any 
gross acts of meanness. Youcan sometimes 
get a dollar out of him if you attack him at a 
propitious moment. He dresses decently, 
goes to church, and puts a sixpence in the 
plate. He has humanity, and will sometimes 
send a cord of wood to a poor person in a 
cold wimter. He scrapulously minds his own 
business, and is by no means a dangerous 
member of the community. He never drives 
an unfair bargain, and is not a miser; but he 
is excessively close and saving—and take 
my word for it, that is the reason why he has 
never married. I am not personally ac- 
quainted with John B. Stingybones, but he 
is a type of a large class, who could proba- 
bly all wear the same pair of shoes. I sup- 
pose that in common charity he has a right 
to go on his way unmolested without having 
his motives called in question, but as another 
of his shining virtues is a perennial good 
humour, arising no doubt from absence of 
the cares of married life, and as his temper 
is seldom ruffled, he will see nothing in the 
above picture which applies peculiarly to 
himself. We owe him all respect as a harm- 
less member of the body politic. May his 
character become modified before his head 
becomes bald. Day by day the tweezer of 
Time is uprooting one and another of the thin 
hairs upon his pate with its silvery bulb. 
The lines upon his countenance deepen, his 
nose sharpens, and his face is getting hard. 
Now he passes his time pleasantly enough 
while he is jostling men in the streets; and 
the constant acquisition of fresh wealth, per- 
haps, causes him to gloat less over that al- 
ready acquired. But he will find the winter 
of life drear enough in his solitary chamber. 


Let him take counsel if he has not already 


learned to rely, as no doubt he has, exclu- 
sively on his own judgment. 

From the history of this class, we think 
that one lesson may be learned, as good as 
any contained in the whole range of Asop’s 
fables—not to estimate all things by the 
standard of dollars and cents. They are no 
measure of that which is priceless\—Ac- 








cording to some laws in ancient and modern 
governments, a very considerable tax is levied 
by the State upon incorrigible bachelors, 
An act of this kind is founded im the strict- 
est principles of justice, and might have the 
effect to bring men to their senses when all 
other arguments failed. To see other peo- 
ple’s children skipping about and schooled 
at their expense, would so exasperate them, 
that they would have their own home peo- 
pled from motives of economy, or out of 
spite. All men hate publicans, and pay 
taxes with abad grace. However polite may 
be the officer who reminds them that they 
must ‘render unto Cesar the things which 
are Cesar’s,’”’ they could willingly kick him 
out of doors at the identical moment when 
they have obtained his receipt. But this 
operation, however gratifying to one of the 
parties, would be attended with additional 
expense. Stingy folks consider their own 
natural wants, for which they are well able 
to provide, in the light of publicans. How 
provoking, when they have restricted these to 
the narrowest limits, to be compelled to pay for 
their self-denial. But it is allright, all right, 
at least in the case of old bachelors, whose pur- 
ses would first be opened, and after that their 
hearts would begin to expand and expand and 
to swell open like the crimson heart of a 
rose which has lived in the shade, but into 
which the sunbeams have at last suddenly 
burst. Then how pleasant would be the gar- 
den all fragrant with the perfume of chari- 
table deeds; while the sweet domestic af- 
fections would flourish like spring-flowers in 
the paradise of a home. 





THE CONFESSION OF LOVE. 


A MADRIGAL. 


I sut down by her side, and told my love, 
Pressing one arm around her slender waist ; 
When she, with sudden start, and blushful haste, 
And mild averted face, 
Seeking my trembling fingers to remove, 
Half rose from my embrace ; 
Yet, somehow, seemed reluctant to reprove. 
A timid hope, commingling with vague fears, 
Came shivering o’er mine eyelids, wet with tears: 
The sweet emotion linked her soul with mine— 
She fell upon my neck, and murmered “ Thine !’’ 
A. DE VERE. 
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THE CITIES OF ITALY. 


Adde tot egregias urbes, operumque laborem: 
Tot congesta manu praeruptis oppida saxis ; 
Fluminaque antiquos subter labentia muros. 


I. 
FLORENCE, 


To a traveller who retains the enthusiasm 
that is imbibed by generous minds from an 
early study of the classics, and who has cul- 
tivated a taste for the fine arts, Italy presents 
a perpetual scene of enchantment. The 
beauty of the Country recalls the fabled gar- 
dens of Alcinous and Armida, and from Ital- 
ian landscapes Milton drew much of the in- 
spiration to which we owe his description of 
the abode of our first parents. However high 
may be the expectations of such a traveller, 
he will find them far surpassed by the re- 
ality. But the cities with their historical re- 
collections, their old renown and more recent 
wonders of art, excite a still deeper interest. 
To wander among their domes and palaces 


their rank, or the order in which they were 
visited, the arrangement being the accidental 
result of the writer’s inclination. 

On the morning of Wednesday the 2nd 
June, 1852, I arrived at Leghorn, having left 
Naples in the Steamer Ercolano on the pre- 
ceding Monday. We voyaged only by night, 
remaining in the port of Civita Vecchia all 
Tuesday, a custom in the Mediterranean 
most convenient for travellers. Here our 
baggage, especially the books we had with 
us, both on entering and leaving the town, 
was subjected to a rigorous examination. We 
landed on a quay at the Dogana, where a few 
weeks before I had seen casks of red wine, 
probably because it was adulterated, emptied 
into the sea. Then in a small boat we crossed 
a narrow basin, under the walls of an ancient 
fortress, and were soon in comfortable cham- 
bers at the Albergo San-Marco, whose host 
bears the name of Giovanni Smith. After 
an excellent breakfast I called on Signor 
Matteo Betti, gave orders for the shipment 
of some trifling purchases made in Rome, 


and to survey the master pieces of painting| and then strolled about the town for a few 


and sculpture they contain, is perhaps the 
highest of intellectual enjoyments. Brief and 
unsatisfactory as his visit may be—and the 
reflection too often intrudes itself, that what 
he beholds is passing like the images of a 


hours viewing for the second time the mar- 
ble statue of Ferdinand I. with the four 
Turkish captives in bronze at the angles of 
the pedestal. I regretted not to be able to 
visit the tomb of Smollett in the Protestant 


magic lantern, yet he is conscious of storing| burial ground, a short distance out of the 


up recollections that will afford him gratifi- 


city. At 4 o’clock, I was seated in a rail- 


cation in years to come, to be mingled with| way coach on the way to Florence. 


all the current of his thoughts. From such 


For some miles the road passes through a 


feelings springs many an idle volume, and_| flat, low and generally marshy country, where 
the notes of the tourist though dull to the|the sea and land are so nearly on a level, 
reader, bring back to him bright days, which|that the vessels coasting along the shore of 
in recording he seems to live over again.|the Mediterranean, seem to be sailing through 
This is the consideration that has induced|meadows. On approaching Pisa the ground 
the writer to commit to paper a plain and im- becomes more elevated, and we saw frequent 
perfect account of what he saw. So nume-| fields of wheat with trees in them, topt at the 
rous and excellent are the books of travel| height of twelve or fifteen feet, and festoons 
relating to Italy, and so minute and accurate |of vines extending from tree to tree. A beau- 
the hand-books of Murray, that it would ap-|tiful species of clover—trifoliuma incarna- 
pear folly and presumption to attempt a new|tum—with a long scarlet head is cultivated 
work on this much trodden ground. To|in this part of Italy, and laborers were em- 
amuse a few leisure hours with pleasant re-| ployed in cutting it green to be carried into 
miniscences, and, perhaps, to interest those| Pisa. We stopt only a few minutes at Pisa, 
of your readers who have not access to the|I had spent a day there before going to Rome, 
books alluded to, is the only reward he can|and then proceeded to Florence through se- 


hope for his labors. 


veral small towns and villages, and a country 


The cities which are the subject of these|diversified with corn fields, vineyards and 
notices, will be mentioned without regard to| meadows, and abounding in neat cottages. 
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As we drew near to the city we saw on our 
right hand multitudes of carriages and horse- 
men passing along the public drive or park, 
from which we were separated by a long and 
narrow valley of deep verdure. The rail- 
way station is just out of the city gates, and 
leaving it we passed under the lofty walls 
through the Porta al Prato, where Austrian 
officers inspected our passports and examined 
the carriage for contraband articles. They 
were, as I found them on every occasion, 
perfectly civil, but detained us longer than, 
in our impatience, we thought necessary. 
The sun was near setting when we drove to 
the Hotel de York, a short distance from 
the Cathedral. In a few minutes, alone, I 
was treading the marble floor, and standing 
on the spot where Gulian de Medici was as- 
sassinated and Lorenzo wounded by the 
daggers of the Pazzi, then hastened to the 
square of the Grand Duke, and in the Log- 
gia dei Lanzi beheld the famous work of 
Benvenuto Cellini, the bronze statue of Per- 
sus with the head of Medusa. The anima- 
tion with which the artist in his memoirs de- 
scribes the operation of casting the statue, 
the fever into which he was thrown by his 
violent though somewhat amusing excite- 
ment, had for years been familiar to my mind 
and added to the interest with which I viewed 
the work. It was twilight and the outlines 
only of the various groupes in this renowned 
piazza could be distinguished, but before I 
left it the full moon was shining on the white 
marble and casting long shadows on the pave- 
ment. After wandering some time among 
narrow streets and lofty buildings I retired 
to rest, anticipating the gratification that was 
in store for me on the morrow. 

At an early hour I was in the Baptistry. 
Its chief ornaments are the bronze doors of 
Ghiberti, representing scenes from the Old 
Testament. A hasty view, and what tra- 
veller can give more to them, left a general 
impression of their beauty, but it would re- 
quire days to examine them minutely so as 
to acknowledge the force of Michael Ange- 
lo’s often quoted remark, that they were 
worthy to be the gates of Paradise. From 
the Baptistry it is but a step to the Cathedral. 
Of this building the West and principal front 
is still unfinished. Its grand octagonal dome 
is said to be some feet greater in diameter 





than that of St. Peter’s at Rome. The form 
is perhaps not so beautiful as the circular, 
but no one, on looking at it, could wish it 
other than it is. This work of Brunelleschi 
was finished about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and excepting the dome of St. Peter’s, 
in grandeur has never been surpassed. The 
Campanile near the South West angle of the 
Duomo, but detached from it, a square tower 
of light and highly ornamented architecture, 
rises to the elevation of 276 feet. These 
structures are of black and white marble, 
checquered in alternate squares, but the hues 
are so harmonised by time, that the contrast 
gives no offence. 

The interior of the Cathedral is a mixture 
of Grecian and Gothic architecture, the ef- 
fect of which, though it may be censured by 
critics, I thought highly striking. The tall 
pointed arches, the stained glass windows, 
and the massive pillars give it a sombre cha- 
racter and a gloom unusual in the churches 
of Italy. Among the paintings and sculpture 
there are no works of any remarkable celeb- 
rity. Over the North West door there is a 
fresco of a knight on horseback in memory 
of Sir John Hawkwood, an Englishman, 
who, from being a tailor’s apprentice in Lon- 
don, became a Condottiere of great renown, 
and lived to an advanced age in the service 
of the Florentine Republic. 

From the Duomo, a short walk brought me 
tothe Piazza del Granduca, where I examined 
at my leisure the works I had dimly seen the 
previous evening. There among others are 
the David of Michael Angelo, Hercules and 
Cacus, by Bandinelli, Hercules and Nessus, 
and the rape of the Sabines, by John of Bo- 
logna, Judith and Holofernes, by Donatello, 
and the magnificent fountain of Nessus, 
a colossal figure of the God with nymphs 
and sea horses spouting water at the base, 
by Ammaneti. Near the fountain is the noble 
equestrian statue of Cosmo I.,* by John of 
Bologna, 


* Roger’s Italy. The tragic story of his sons is told 
by the poet with much feeling. Giovanni and Garcia 
went to the chase, and Garcia alone returned, 


“Too well alas 
The trembling Cosmo guessed the deed, the doer.’’ 


and the stern justice of the father made him become the 
executioner of his son. Their portraits in the Palazzo 
Vecchio represent two beautiful boys in the same pic- 
ture, by Vasari. 
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“Clad in mail 
But with his helmet off—in kingly state, 
Aloft he sits upon his horse of brass ; 
And they that read the legend underneath, 
Go and pronounce him happy.” 


On the Piazza del Granduca fronts the 
Palazzo Vecchio, with a lofty square tower 
rising from its roof—heavy and fortress- 
like—dating as far back as the thirteenth 
century. Separated from it by a narrow 
street is the building of the Uffisi, the work 
of Vasari in the time of Cosmo I. It forms 
three sides of a parallelogram three or four | 
hundred feet by about one-third its breadth, | 
in the shape of the Greek letter 1. The | 
basement front is adorned with columns, and | 
in the inter-columniations are modern sta- 
tues of the great men of Tuscany—among | 
them Dante, Boccaccio, Galileo and many of, 
their artists. The Loggia dei Lanzi, of which | 
I have spoken before, is a portico of three | 
arches at the north end of one of the arms 
of the building, and fronts on the Piazza. 
The pillars supporting the arches are square, 
with Corinthian capitals. 

The two most celebrated galleries in Flor- 
ence are the Uffisi, or the Imperial, and the 
Pitti. The first occupies the upper story of 
the Uffisi, to which you ascend by a noble 
staircase and pass through vestibules in which 
are statues and busts of the Medici family 
and the famous Florentine boar in bronze. A 
narrow corridor runs along the three interior 
sides, and contains much ancient painting 
and sculpture, and a most valuable series of 
busts of the Roman Emperors. Doors open 
from this corridor into the different apart- 
ments that contain the treasures of the gal- 
lery. Oneof these apartments is the world- 
renowned tribune, near the centre of which 
stands the Venus de Medici, surrounded by 
gems of ancient and modernart. The young 
Apollo, the Fawn, the whetter and the wrest- 
lers in sculpture—all antiques. Among the 
paintings are Raphael’s St. John, his Madonna 
del Cardellino, (of the gold finch, )the Forna- 
rina, and his portrait of Julius II. I had seen 
two other portraits of the same pope; one in the 
national gallery in London, and the other in 
Naples, almost exactly similar to this. All 
three are said to be originals by Raphael. 
It represents a man with a white beard, in 
a scarlet cloak, and I thought I saw in his 





face, and the compression of his lips, the de- 
termination that dictated his reply to Michael 
Angelo when asked for instructions concern- 
ing his statue: “‘I am no book man; give 
me a sword.” Here are the two Venuses of 
Titian—as if in this room painting and sculp- 
ture were contending for the prize. Like 
the statue of the goddess, they have nothing 
wanton or meretricious in their air. There 
are several Correggios, Leonardo da Vincis, 
and works of other great masters. A holy 


‘family in oil colors by Michael Angelo—(he 


seldom painted in oil)—an unfinished pic- 
'ture, it is the fashion to admire, but it was 
probably little esteemed by the artist him- 
self. Over one of the doors is the choice of 
Hercules between labor and pleasure, in the 
characters of Minerva and Venus, by Ru- 
bens. A large equestrian portrait of Charles 
V. by Vandy ke—less valuable as he was not 
a cotemporary of the emperor. These are 


‘onaan of the paintings in the Tribune. 


Of the Venus de Medici, those disposed 


‘to criticise may say the head is too small, 


the position of the hands affected, and find 


‘or imagine other defects; but the well- 
‘rounded form, the exquisite proportions, and 


the general effect of the whole, of which no 
copy gives a conception, will soon persuade 
the coldest observer that it may justly be 
called the statue that enchants the world. 
How many rooms are filled with paintings 
I donot remember. It is vain to attempt a 
description ; but a few of the most celebra- 
ted may be mentioned. I saw the head of 
Medusa by Leonardo da Vinci, spoken of by 
Beckford. The contortions and rich colors of 
the serpents are admirably painted. There is 
a portrait, by Bronzino, of the dissolute Bianca 
Capello, whose tragic death took place at a 
villa near Florence, at the same time with 
her lover’s, Francis I.—both suspected to 
have died by poison. The Magdalen of 
Carlo Dolce is highly finished, as was usual 
with this artist. She is richly dressed, hold- 
ing a cup in her hand, in tears, and looking 
upwards, her hair falling over her shoulders. 
It is a favorite with copyists, and Pope doubt- 
less had it in his mind when he wrote— 


* Let then the fair one beautifully cry, 

In Magdalen’s loose hair and lifted eye, 

Or dressed in smiles of sweet Cecilia shine, 
With simpering angels, palms nd harps divine.” 
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The last couplet is an evident allusion to a 
painting by Raphael at Bologne. The Flora 
of Titian is one of his celebrated pictures. 
One room in the Uffisi contains portraits of 
the most eminent painters painted by them- 
selves. It is a highly interesting collection, 
and especially so as contrasting their differ- 
ent styles. Raphael’s at the age of twenty- 
four is much admired. 

Beyond this room is the hall of Niobe. 
She with her youngest child pressing against | 
her knees, is at one end, and her children in 
various attitudes, and with countenances 
expressive of distress, are ranged around the 
other sides of the apartment. This group is 
one of the most valuable remains of ancient 
art. The mother is much the best. It sin- 
gularly accords with Ovid’s description : 


“ Ultima restabat; quam toto corpore mater 

Tota veste tegens ‘ Unam minimamque relinque! 
De multis miunimam posco’ clamavit ‘ et unam.’ 
Dumque rogat, pro qua rogat, occidit. Orba resedit 
Examines inter natos natasque virumque, 
Diriguitque malis.” 


There are more gems, cameos, medals and 
other curiosities—some the work of Cellini— 


often allows himself for one city. 

My next visit was to the collection in the 
Pitti palace. This is richer in the produc- 
tions of the pencil, and less so in sculpture, 
than the gallery of the Uffisi. Here is Ra- 
phael’s Madonna della Seggiola, which is bet- 
ter known by copies and engravings than 
any of his paintings. The face of the Vir- 
gin is perhaps the most beautiful that was ever 
conceived, and that of the infant Saviour is 
nearly equally so. Nothing can be more 
lovely than the children in the works of this 
great master. 

Among other pictures in this gallery, I 
may notice Diogenes throwing his cup away 
when he sees the shepherd drinking out of 
his hands, and his Cataline: a bowl is on 
the table, around which the conspirators are 
standing, ‘and the blood is flowing into it from 
the arm of one of them. Lady Morgan’s ex- 
travagant praises cause some disappointment 
when this painting is seen. There are por- 
traits of Charles I. and Queen Henrietta, by 
Vandyke. Charles has his well-known mel- 


ancholy countenance. The Queen is very 
handsome. 


An original painting of Cromwell by Sir 
Peter Lely does the artist no discredit, even 
in such company. The stern, but honest 
English face of the Protector, with the wart 
which he would not have omitted, suits well 
the character of the unscrupulous regicide. 
To mention a few others—there is Judith 
with the head of Holofernes, by Allori—the 
Triumph of David, by Matteo Ropilli—two 
fine landscapes, by Rubens—Mars going to 
war and Venus holding him back, and Sa- 
tyrs surprising a party of Nymphs, by the 
same artist. 

One of the most striking pictures in the 
gallery, is the portrait of Leo X., with two 
cardinals, by Raphael. Engravings of it are 
common, and it cannot be too highly praised. 

The room called the Hall of Flora con- 
tains the Venus of Canova. Beautiful and 
highly esteemed as is this work of the great- 
est of modern sculptors, a comparison with 
the antique, in the neighboring gallery, in- 
creases your admiration of the Venus of the 
Tribune. 

The ceilings of the numerous rooms in the 
Pitti palace are richly painted; many relate 
to the history of Cosmo I. Several of them 
contain large tables inlaid with Florentine 
mosaic, and nothing can be more exquisite 
than the workmanship. They generally rep- 
resent shells, vases and flowers, and the col- 
ors and shading are perfect. It is entirely 
unlike the Roman mosaic, which is formed of 
small bits of stained glass. The Florentine 
is composed of stones of different sizes— 
pietra dura—of the natural hue, found in the 
hills near the city. A manufactory is car- 
ried on at the expense of the government, 
and the prices of the finest works are almost 
incredible. Some of the stones of a large 
size are so curiously veined, that afew touches 
of the brush form them into landscapes with 
figures. 

In the same palace is the museum of Nat- 
ural History and Anatomical preparations 
in wax by Fontana, the first, I believe, who 
carried this branch of art to perfection. The 
diseases to which we are heir, are too faith- 
fully represented to be seen without pain. 
Plants and flowers, also in wax, equally well 
executed, have all the appearance of nature. 

The tribune of Galileo connected with the 





Palazzo Pitti is one of the most beautiful 
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monuments that was ever erected to genius. 
The statue of the Philosopher in marble is 
near the circular end of the room surrounded 
by various instruments of science, among 
them his first telescope with which he dis- 
covered the satellites of Jupiter. Here in a 
glass case is preserved an odd relique—one 
of his fingers—rich marbles, bas reliefs, me- 
dallions, and paintings, having allusion to the 
discoveries im science, are among the orna- 
ments of the room, and along the walls are 
many busts of distinguished men, whose 
names are connected with those discoveries. 
This tribune was erected by the present grand 
duke at a great expense, and does equal 
honor to his taste and his liberality. 

Another gallery called the Accademia 
delle belle Arti, though far inferior to the 
Uffisi and the Pitti, possesses many works of 
great merit, but it is curious chiefly for the 
specimens of the old painters—the pre Ra- 
phaelites—and for shewing the progress of 
the art. Here are pictures by Cimabue, 
the Gaddi, Giotti, &. These early masters 
painted in what is called a hard style. The 
outlines are clear and distinct, not blending 
with the ground which is sometimes of gold, 
and much gilding is frequently used about 
the figures, as in crowns, bracelets, stars and 
different ornaments. The shading is slight, 
so as to make them resemble, at a hasty 
glance, Chinese pictures; but on more at- 
tentive examination the drawing will be 
found correct and the expression very fine. 
The countenances of the Saviour, the Virgin 
and some of the Saints are often full of grace 
and sweetness, and have been the prototypes 
of the same persons by artists of greater re- 
nown, Perrugino painted in this style and 
Raphael’s early manner closely resembled 
his masters. A school in England, praised 
by Rushton, is now attempting to revive the 
pre-Raphaelite manner with, I believe, as 
yet, little prospect of success. 


Next to the Duomo the principal churches; now the burial place of the Archducal fame 


in Florence are the Santa Croce, San Lo-jily. The ceiling has been lately painted in 


renzo and St. Maria Novella. Except the 
last neither of these has any exterior beauty. 
They are all filled witlT paintings, marbles 
and sculpture. Within “the holy precincts’ 
of Santa Croce repose the remains of Michael 
Angelo, Machiavelli, Galileo and Alfieri. 
They have monuments in which allegory 


Vor. XIX—20 





predominates, executed by the most distin- 
guished sculptors of the present and last cen- 
tury. Alfieri’s is by Canova. An exquisite 
female figure on the tomb of a Polish count- 
ess is by Bartolini. 

The church of San Lorenzo appears a heap 
of brick work—dark and rough and weather 
beaten for centuries, designed to be incased 
with marble. Here, under a slab inscribed 
with his name and the title Pater Patriz, lies 
Cosmo de Medici, the wisest and most illus- 
trious of his family. Resolute in adversity 
and moderate in prosperity, he declined the 
supreme authority which his fellow citizens 
were anxious to force on him, and which 
his descendants so eagerly sought and so 
long possessed. Of the sacristy the archi- 
tecture and the monuments are by Michael 
Angelo. A sitting statue of Lorenzo, the 
grandson of Lorenzo the magnificent and the 
father of Catherine de Medici, is much ad- 
mired for its repose and expression of thought ; 
but the chief ornaments of the sacristy are 
the two groups of Day and Night and Morn- 
ing and Evening. They are of colossal di- 
mensions, grand and bold in their conception, 
and with the exception, perhaps, of his Moses 
in Rome, the greatest of his works. 

Passing from the sacristy you enter the 
Medecean chapel~-called also the Chapel of 
the Princes. It is an octagon near a hun- 
dred feet in diameter, with a dome twice 
that height from the pavement. The walls 
are incrusted with the most costly marbles, 
and in many places inlaid with. precious 
stones, So great is their profusion that it 
has been said of this chapel that the unskil- 
ful artist, unable to render it beautiful, made 
it only fine. But the heauty of its propor- 
tions and the excellence of the sculpture and 
statues, some of which are by John of Bo- 
logna, made me think the expression had 
more point than truth. Of late years much 
has been done towards completing this chapel, 


fresco by Benyenuti. 
San Maria Novella fronts on a spacious 
square and is one of the few churches in the 


city of which the exterior is finished. Itis of 


Grecian architecture, and Michael Angelo, in 
admiration of its beauty, called it sua spose, 
his bride. In this church are some ancient 
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paintings of great interest containing cotem- 
porary portraits of Petrarch, and Laura, and 
Boccaccio, and Fiametta. A curious picture 
represents the Dominican friars as white and 
black dogs—the colors of their dress—guard- 
ing their flock and attacking a party of wolves, 
one of whichis carrying offalamb. A pun is 
designed on the name of the order—Domi- 
ni canes. Connected with this church is an 
extensive chemical laboratory and apothe- 
cary shop in which drugs and perfumes are 
prepared. It was established early in the 
fifteenth century and is worthy of being vis- 
ited if only for the beauty and decorations 
of the rooms. Every where in Florence are 
to be seen the shield with five pills, the cog- 
nizance of the Medici family. 

The Laurentian library adjoins the church 
of San Lorenzo. Many of its most valuable 
manuscripts were carried by Napoleon to 
Paris, but have been restored and are now 
fastened by chains to the decks. J examined 
a copy of Virgil of the fourth century, the 
most ancient, I believe, extant. The four 
lines generally prefixed to the Auneid ‘“‘ Ego 
ille qui,” &c. are not there. I read with the 
priest, who exhibited the manuscripts, the 
beginning of the fourth book, but our pro- 
nunciation was so different that what I had 
always considered the perfection of harmony 
seemed a barbarous jargon. A beautiful and 
costly room has lately been added to the 
library. 

Such are among the principal attractions 
of art in the beautiful city of which I have 
given so brief a sketch. When an Ameri-' 
can who has a fondness for painting first! 
enters an European gallery he seems to have! 
acquired a new sense. Nothing in his own’ 
country prepares him for the enjoyment he! 
there first experiences. The preservation in 
which he finds the works of the old masters, 
their freshness and brilliancy, their grace, 
refinement and expression, especially in the 
Italian schools, strike him with surprise. He’ 
soon learns to distinguish the style of the 
different artists and finds that every day spent 
in the galleries improves his taste and adds 
to his gratification. As in the perusal of a| 
fine poem new beauties continually appear, 
so each time that a great painting is seen he 
feels himself more able to appreciate it, and 
is pleased that he is so. 








The palaces and chief buildings in Flo- 
rence are of massive architecture. Some of 
them, as the Pitti palace, are of the rustic or- 
der, the stones being perforated on the sur- 
face in a honeycomb-like manner. They 
have often iron bars to the windows of the 
basement story, which, with the dark and 
gloomy appearance of the exterior make 
them seem like prisons. The streets, as in 
all Italian cities, are narrow, the houses lofty 
with deep projecting cornices, and conse- 
quently almost always affording a shade, so 
agreeable in that climate. There are three 
bridges across the Arno which divides the 
city. The handsomest is La Trinita at the cor- 
ners of which are marble statues emblemati- 
cal of the four seasons. 

The gardens of Boboli attached to the 
Pitti palace, are laid out in a formal style, or- 
namented with fountains and statues, and are 
much frequented by the people, especially 
on Sunday. 

There are few cities in Europe that can 
boast of so beautiful a drive as the Cascina 
on the banks of the Arno beyond the walls. 
This is the resort of every one who is able 
to maintain an equipage, and the inhabitants 
are said to make great sacrifices of personal 
comfort to do so. In the cool of the day 
when the sun is low the scene is one of much 
splendor. The horsemen, the carriages of 
every description, their rapid movements 
over the smooth well-watered roads, the offi- 
cers in their rich costumes, and the gay 
dresses of the ladies give to the Cascina a 
brilliancy and animation that are hardly any 
where surpassed. The grand duke, with his 
attendants, are generally of the company, 
and here are assembled when the weather is 
fine—and how seldom is it otherwise—the 
wealth and fashion of the city and all the for- 
eigners who may happen to be in Florence. 
The extent of the drive is from three to four 


'miles, through meadows, between avenues of 


lindens and elms, and for a large part of the 
way in a thick wood, where the undergrowth 
is permitted to spring up without restraint 
and except that a straight road here and there 
intersects it, presenting an appearance as 
wild as an American forest. This resem- 
blance did not render it less beautiful in my 
eyes. How much it is to be regretted that 
too close a calculation of the value of land 
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in dollars, has prevented our cities from own- 
ing such extensive pleasure grounds. They 
are among the chief luxuries of the Euro- 
pean capitals, and one of the greatest enjoy- 
ments of those in populous cities pent. Near 
the centre of the Cascina is an open space 
of three or four acres covered with turf, and 
ornamented with statues and a fountain. 
Here a band of music plays four evenings in 
a week—I counted seventy performers— 
and the company alight from their carriages 
and stroll about conversing with each other 
and taking refreshments. It was here that 
an Englishman remarked to me, “‘ why should 
I not prefer a residence in this city to one in 
my own country? The climate is better, 
the living is cheaper, and every comfort and 
luxury is more within my reach than in Lon- 
don.”’ This sentiment of one born to con- 
sume and not to increase the fruits of the 
earth is, I fear taking too much hold of our 
own countrymen. 

Every one has heard of the flower girls of 
Florence. They frequent especially the 
Piazza Granduca, and the Cascina, meet you 
in every café, and when you are not expect- 
ing it will often place a nosegay in your but- 
ton hole. ‘‘ Les fleurs sont jolies et vous etés 
plus jolie.” ‘ Celan’est pas vrai, Monsieur ?”’ 
The stranger soon discovers it is only a mode 
of begging, and when he observes them gen- 
erally neither handsome nor neat, the ro- 
mance vanishes. 

No American visits Florence without see- 
ing Mr. Powers, who is always pleased to re- 
ceive his countrymen. I saw, among a va- 
riety of works which shew how laborious a 
life he leads, his recently finished statue of 
California. Mr. Hart and Mr. Galt are fin- 
ishing their studies with a zeal that must en- 
sure future distinction. 


It is not generally known that the word 
tarifi—a word which has involved such im- 
portant consequences in the history of our 
country—is derived from Tarifa, a promon- 
tory near Gibraltar, from which, during the 
Moorish domination of Spain, the Moors 
were accustomed to watch merchant-ships 
entering the Mediterranean, with the design 
of levying duties upon them. : 





DESPONDENCY. 


Oh! were it not that dreams, in saddest hours, 
Bring promises of better things, and hopes 
That soothe the weary spirit, and beguile 

The toiling brain into forgetfulness.— 

How gladly would I yield myself to sleep— 
The icy sleep of death !—For, hopelessly, 

I strive with fortune ;—hopelessly, for fame ; — 
That guerdon of the ever-sleepless soul— 
That fond ambition,—the superior care 

Of greatness, which, in struggling for its own, 
Becomes another’s subject, and is ’slaved 

By its own passionate yearnings, and a zeal 
That baffles its true purpose! Not for gold,— 
The poor reward of worship which becomes 
The sorriest bondage—not fer gold, my soul! 
Are these day-labors—ended not with day, 
And paid in dreams alone! Yet, still I toil,— 
Still dream ;—still gazing on the eminence, 
Fancy the summit yet within my reach, 

And struggle onward !—Shall it be in vain ? 

Is the fond voice that whispers me by night 

A mockery, prompting an ambition wild,— 
Scorned by the idol it implores—thrice scorned 
By those who never bow, and only see, 

In bitterness and hate? Well, be it so! 

The lamp must burn—the toil must be renew’d, 
Till the oil fail! There is a destiny 

In this I may not baffle! It must be, 

And have its way! It matters not at last 
Whether the worm hath toiled beyond its strength, 
To be a God; or, only as a worm, 

Burrowed its sinuous track in rigid earth, 
Among nutritious mole-hills! I have been 
Scarce wretcheder than he whose social toil 
Hath seem’d more fruitful in the worldling’s eye, 
Yet did not fill his own! Some daily cares, 
Of drink, and food, of thirst and hunger, done,— 
And, waste or fruitful, the protracted strife 

Of both will be as nothing! The whole world 
Itself be nothing; and a common sleep, 

Put the same finish to our different cares ! 

—It may be nothing !—yet the hope returns— 
The dream which still is a despondency,— 
And teaches that if then the world to me 

Be nothing—as it evermore hath been,— 

I may be worth to it! 


What narrow thought 
Is that which binds us to the toil of self— 
Which plants no tree, lest some succeeding hand 
Pull the ripe fruit ; and, in another’s eyes, 
Hang the blue clusters, children of the seed, 
We, grudging, thrust into the embrace of earth! 
How godlike is the selfishness which makes 
The world to zeed its worth—to hallow it, 
In fond remembrance, when the world no more 
The labor may compensate which hath given 
Perpetual fruits, to feed the hungering tribes 
Its eye may never see! Tribes that feed on 
Nor see to bless the hand whose bounties spread 
For them the board of life. 


Mosceus. 
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WHERE ARE WE? 


We in the South are unquestionably in a 
state of social prosperity. Marl, guano andthe 
railroads have done, and are doing us much 
good. The wings of a young Hope wave 
over the land. But there 1s another thing 
which we have needed as really, if not as 
much, as we have needed marl, guano and 
the railroads. It is an increase of patriot- 
ism in the bosoms of the young men of the 
country. We do not say that that part of 
our present population lack the spirit to repel 
an enemy, or avenge a national dishonor, if 
the sound of war was to-day heard in the 
land. But there is a patriotism of fortitude, 
as well as a patriotism of bravery; a calm 
patriotism of the ‘piping times of peace’’ 
which is awakened, not by the blast of the 
trumpet of war, but by the morning call of 
the echoes of home ; a sturdy and manly pat- 
riotism which sees more in the destinies of 
this life than mere self and gold, and which 
turns a deaf ear to the wild cry of western 
emigration, as one would reject the songs of 
the Sirens around breakers in the sea, or as 
one would remand behind him the unveraci- 
ties of Satan in Eden bowers; a noble pat- 
riotism which abides in its lot at home on 
paternal acres, in ancestral seats, and amid 
ancestral graves, facing the difficulties of 
life like a martyr, with that strong will gui- 
ding a strong hand, which is ever the true 
Isaiah of a better day, slaying all Hydras 
and Centaurs, and Nemean lions which im- 
pede its course, and stoutly and honorably 
making good its way in life to all desirable 
high places and ‘rue honour. We do devoutly 
hope that the plague-spot of emigration is 
disappearing in some measure from the spi- 
rits of our young men, and that such a pat- 
riotism is coming in its stead. Let them 
willingly yield to the change, and we will 
pledge all Parnassus that their better bravery 
than that which wakes in war, shall be sung 
by all the Nine, or what is better, shall de- 

serve to be sung thus, and that they shall 
not *‘ go down to the vile dust from which they 
sprung, unwept, unhonored and unsung.” 
We do not believe that the conquering en- 
ergy of man, by which he is to maintain his 


so apt to be put forth in a community where 
small difficulties send a man roaming, with 
emigrant train, to an untried wilderness, as 
where the high price of new acres, or the 
bonds of social life, or this high patriotism, 
binds him fast to the hills and plains which 
saw hislife begin. Amid those scenes he is 
shut up to the energy which makes him mas- 
ter of his own fate. He wears at length, 
when he has merited to wear, the laticlave 
of a prosperity more and better than Roman. 
And the clouds of his morning give a greater 
power to cheer his heart to the light which 
spreads around the evening of his days. 
Shall not we then, as Southern States, 
spread our wings as other states do spread 
their wings? Aye, may we, as Southern 
States, plant our colonies and spread our 
wings, in all proper places, and all proper 
latitudes and longitudes, far to the West and 
South! that forever, on the widest areas, in 
the most numerous cities and country villas, 
there may never be wanting men and states 
of the Southern race—men and a race who 
are, all Yankee Parkers and Stowes to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the true patricians 
of the new world. Yet let not our wings be 
spread, and our colonies planted by means 
of the drained energies, and the needed elixir 
of life of the home lands and home states. 
The love of native scenes is as certainly 
from God as the right of property is from 
God, or as the sense of right and wrong is 
from God, or as the love of early years in 
which our spirits still haunt those native 
scenes is from God. No man can prove that 
it is not a virtue—and if a virtue at all then 
a very noble one—to love the scenes in 
which the light of the sky, and the vision 
of life, and the thought of God, and the 
dream of eternity first came upon our spirits. 
We shall not stop here to fortify ourselves 
with that namby-pamby of Walter Scott: 
‘‘ Breathes there a man with soul so dead’— 
which all men know by the sound till the 
words have left the idea with limping foot 
behind, but just throw ourselves upon the 
simple fact that there is probably something 
answering to the word Home to be found in 
all hearts, from the heart of the President or 
the Premier to the heart of the Pawnee and 
the Camanche ;—that that something has 


just dominion over physical nature, is half|dwelt in human hearts ever since woman 
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was made for man, and the “ bright wing 
and the black of Time”’ first alternately spread 
themselves over human existence; that the 
love of home will doubtless continue with 
man through the blessedest of the ages which 
prophecy declares to be in store for him ;— 
and having always dwelt with man in this 
world, that that passion will probably go with 
man beyond this life, having undergone, by 
the baptism of death, ‘‘a sea change into 
something rich and strange’”’ yet retaining, 
like the soul which it inhabits, its identity 
with its earthly self. 


| 
There was once a Southern man whose 


name was George Washington, of whom the 
reader may have heard, who had it in his 
power to have played the Cesar, or the Crom- 
well, or the Napoleon of America, as most 
persons now believe, and have made him- 
self emperor of the United States. Why 
did he not do it? It is not an answer to that 
question to say he did not do it because he 
was Washington and not Cesar, or Cromwell, 
or Napoleon. That answer may do for So- 
phomores at college. But what was there 
about Washington which differed so widely 
from other men in power? Virtue indeed, 
great unselfishness was found in him. But 
that was not all. Those who pant so ardently 


places in many states, one could be carved, 
representing him as he himself evidently 
preferred to be, it would be the image of a 
tranquil farmer strolling over his own grounds 
near even-tide, peacefully meditating with 
the Roman poet, what may make the crops 
rejoice, or feeling the sturdy independence 
of a Norman Baron, or indulging the peace- 
‘ful and resigned meditation of a christian 
‘amid the works and the munificence of the 
christian’s God. 

While we urge this, which may, perhaps, 
| be called local patriotism, we urge also every 
attempt to adorn the face of that part of the 
world which lies immediately around us, by 
all the arts and charms of an advancing civ- 
ilization. When our land shall be rendered 
beautiful, as may be done in entire consis- 
tency with all other sterner and deeper in- 
terests, then perhaps it will be loved by all 
its sons, without such a plea as we have just 
attempted to the sons, for their mother 
earth. . 

The cry seems to have gone forth in the 
cities: rise and build handsome churches! 
And right glad are we for the going forth of 
that cry, correctly understood, anywhere. It 
is high time that it should go forth broad-cast 
over land, not as a slogan of a silly and gaudy 
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for Western and Southern wildernesses will|extravagance, which would give no air of 
probably find some additional explanation of | beauty to the land, but as a call to such arch- 
the fact, in the frequent allusions which he|itectural taste in houses dedicated to the 
made, in his public addresses, to a ‘‘return| supreme object of our adoration as will con- 
to that retirement from which I have been /|nect that adoration, in the spirits of the peo- 
reluctantly drawn’’—that ‘shade of retire-|ple, with true dignity and majesty. At the 
ment which is as necessary to me as it would| present time it is not so everywhere. The 
be welcome’’—that “fervent love to his|reader will not probably have to wander far 
country which is so natural to a man who|in memory in order to accompany us in a 
views in it the native soil of himself and his| brief vision of southern ecclesiastical scenery. 
progenitors for several generations,”—and|In a desolate, gloomy, sedgy, unenclosed 
other similar allusions frequently to be met|spot, stands a rude, unpainted, unsteepled 
with in the utterances of his mind. There|house; of such architectural proportions that 
can be no doubt that a love of home and na-| Christopher Wren or Inigo Jones could hardly 
tive soil, and of the shade of retirement was|sleep quietly in the adjoining grave yard; 
one of the master passions of his mind. And|barn-like, yet without the winged dignity, or 
it is very probable that this passion for home|the honors of accumulated wheat-straw, 
actually had much to do, in the secret ma-|which belong of right to a barn; without 
chinery of his principles and purposes, with|blinds, curtains or any other arts or parts of 
that grandeur of more than Grecian or Ro-|the civilization of windows, yet intended to 


man Civic virtue by which he gave freedom 
instead of despotism, to a continent. And 


, |be occupied occasionally by men and women, 
,|boys and girls, on days when the sun is in 


if amid all the monuments to that man which|the summer solstice, and the white sand of 





the chisel of the sculptor is carving for many |the earth, with half the power of a vast mir- 
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ror, gives back the ardour of his beams to the 
lower atmosphere. Enter this house. There 
are some ceiled walls, well marked with chalk 
and fire-coal; some very hard mis-shapen 
benches, well whittled with pocket-knives ; 
and a small box like the sheriff’s stand at 
the court-house, surmounted by a small win- 
dow like the windows of that other house 
usually standing hard by the court house, in 
which the sheriff entertains his peculiar cus- 
tomers. You will be apt to see nota few 
such houses as this, if you give your steed 
free bridle-rein in country rambles, and do 
not disdain to see some things as they are 
in this good state of ours, which we have; 
solemnly declared, on so many Fourths of 
July, to be the mother of states and states- 
men, or as a venerable patriotic friend of 
ours used to phrase it : to whom are the mother 
of all the states. And if, as you ride past 
such houses, the rude rhyme rings in your 
ears, as it does in ours, that strange doggerel 
from our homespun drama of Faust, as we 
and our ebon companions had it in infancy: 


“ Whose house is that there 7 
And whose house might that be ? 
And how came that house there 
Without the leave of me?” 


you must feel that it would be an answer 
more congruous to the looks of the house and 
its environs, to say that it is a temple of Me- 
phistopheles, than what you are obliged to 
say, that it is a temple of the living God. 
Yet in such houses as this, beyond all doubt, 
many good men worship God. And in such 
houses as this many men worship God, or 
affect to worship Him who can command 
very extensive pecuniary resources, and who 
worship themselves, (sift venia verbo,) in 
corniced and mirrored and columned palaces, 
eating the delicacies of sea and land, of tropic 
and of temperate zone, at the hours of the 
English aristocracy, and with dame and 
daughters dressed in the fashion of Paris. 
The golden age of the Roman poet, accord- 
ing to the prescript of Romulus, under the 
auspices of the unshorn Cato, and by the 
principle of the ancient patriotism, was an 
age when splendid porches were not 'per- 
mitted to private men, but when the laws re- 
quired the Temples of the Gods ever to be 





decorated with polished stone. But contrary 





to this spirit, under whose influence the chil- 
dren of Romulus and of the unshorn Cato, 
became the arbiters of the world, our past 
golden age (would it might be well and truly 
called a past age!) was one in which the pol- 
ished stone decorated the private dwelling, 
and the public temple was allowed neither 
splendid porch nor comfortable interior. 

Places of religious worship ought to be 
hallowed spots, to the eyes and hearts of 
men, as places which have been baptised 
with a deep sacredness by the flowings out 
of all high and pure and reverent emotion 
within their precincts. And if low and de- 
grading images are constantly associated with 
the act of worship in the eyes of any people, 
there cannot fail to be corresponding degra- 
dation in their religious character, or else a 
loose local attachment to religious places, as 
a necessary consequence. 

Yet would we not desire to see the face of 
the land made to lose its republican simpli- 
city, by an empty extravagance or a meretri- 
cious splendor in church edifices. The one 
extreme is not necessary to the avoidance of 
the other. There is a golden mean in this 
question of sacred taste, as well as in other 
things. King Solomon built a temple to 
God, surpassing in splendor all the grandeur 
of Persepolis and Luxor, of Athens and 
Rome. But we live under a different dis- 
pensation—a more simple, a more spiritual 
one than that under which king Solomon’s 
temple was built—a dispensation in which 
much that was then to be outward and visi- 
ble in symbolic figure and significant form, 
has retreated to the inner chambers of the 
human soul to dwell there among the secret 
adornings and the hidden mysteries of that 
private temple and throne of His. God has 
painted to our sight in his own word the 
most glorious and jeweled vision that rapt 
human eyes ever saw, of his own capital city, 
far above all heavens, and bright with all the 
glories of the upper world. But we admit 
that the Holy City of the Apocalypse, with 
its foundations of precious stones, and its 
streets of gold, and its walls of jasper, and 
its gates of pearl, is probably to be taken as 
a symbol, thus represented on account of the 
poverty of human language to shadow forth 
to the eye of man, some faint idea of the 
supreme glory of the personal habitation of 
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the King of Kings. Neither of these indeed 
can be pretended to be inspired models for 
ecclesiastical edifices in this land and age 
and world of ours. Both of them, however, 
seem perfectly appropriate answers to the 
idea that the God of christians chooses, 
through preference, to bestow his presence 
in mean places. A simple grandeur, or atleast 
an elegant dignity of appearance, seems to 
us to be the proper idea of a christian church— 
where there is nothing present to display the 
sensual or spiritual pride of the creature, and 
nothing wanting to express the solemn rev- 
erence of the worshipper. How great and 
how new a charm and consecration would 
have spread over our State, could we awake 
to morrow morning from the sleep of this 
night and find that all the broad counties 
had been studded, during our slumber, by 
some strong Hercules from the angelic world, 
with such religious edifices! But as no strong 
angel ever comes, in the world of reality, to 
do such things for us while we sleep, we 
must rely upon those earthly Titans, Time, 
Patience, Effort, and Strong Will; and the 
fulfilling of the vision may greet the eyes of 
some generation not far off. 

We beg leave to notice another topic 
closely connected with this, involved in the 
civilization of society—the progress of a 
taste for, and a skill in, good music, among 
us. We have no ungallant criticism to make 
on the music of the piano and its fair per- 
formers. There are a great many more pi- 
anos and guitars in the country now than there 
used to be. This is a good and cheering 
fact. Music is a new light in the homes of 
the country. ~ It is an independent source of 
joy. Home will be more precious in the eyes 
of father and mother and brother and sister, 
because of it. Though this parlor-music of 
the land might, we firmly believe, be better, 
yet it is often very good as it is, and has the 
power to make one happy, which is the high- 
est praise of music. But the music which 
is heard at church on Sundays, is that which 
has greatest power over the human heart. 
It is sacred music, both as to its effects and 
as to its subjects. It is connected with the 
deepest, strongest, most mysterious suscep- 
tibilities of our spirits—those which connect 
them with unseen things, in unseen worlds. 
It is in the power of a psalm, well executed, 


to set before the very mind’s eye of the 
hearer, the grand scenes of our spiritual his- 
tory, present, past and future. Good psalm- 
ody is in fact a power of revelation. It re- 
veals to the view of the imagination, and of 
the emotion, that which had been revealed 
in words. It is one of the great powers 
which bind the soul to local habitations. HH 
is a great blessing to the world. They are 
but wise fools who think lightly of such 
things, among the actual forces for the ac- 
complishment of the highest happiness and 
the highest civilization of a people. 

There are a few good old tunes in church 
music, such as Bangor, Coleshill, Mear, Wells 
and Windham, which though excellent in 
themselves, and richly deserving never to 
be allowed to die, have yet been brought too 
near to a violent death in country churches. 
They are all probably as old as the “‘ centu- 
ry-living crow.” Our father’s fought through 
the revolutionary war with them, as certainly 
as they did with the drum and the fife. Those 
old tunes are of deep power yet when well 
sung. But that the tune be very ancient, 
and then be nasally or gutturally sung to 
boot, is too much. We respectfully suggest 
to the precentors of country churches, that 
some means be devised to enlarge their stock 
of tunes, that they may not have to sing 
hymns of triumph and hope and rejoicing to 
the intense sorrow and half-wailing of the 
wild semitones in Bangor, nor hymns of deep 
contrition and sorrow to the calm sun-light 
of Mear, nor hymns of love and peace and 
light to the verging ‘despair and total self- 
abnegation and deep abasement of Coleshill. 
No one can tell us, we verily believe, why 
vocal music ought not to be a branch of com- 
mon school education in Virginia, just as 
much as in Prussia. A resolution that it 
should be so, entered into this day, by those 
who have power to carry their resolutions 
into execution, would be a greater blessing 
to the State, we verily believe, than either 
of the railroads which have been chartered, 
or have received legislative donation this 
winter. It would be a direct contribution to 
the children of the land, of a large mass of 
solid enjoyment, of an innocent character, 
and worth more to them than an ingot to 
each, massy as they could bear home, of 
Californian gold. But we know our country 
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too well to hope that such is going to be the 
case very soon. It will probably be long, 
before that very obvious idea, very obvious 
when distinctly looked at, that music is a 
branch of common education, and one of 
the most valuable branches, will be admitted 
into the craniums of the old-world people,— 
health and long life to their honours !—who 
yet linger among us, and who are averse 
to one-half the means and instrumentalities 
of a genuine civilization, either as sinful 
things, or as new and proud inventions. In 
default of a regular and general musical ed- 
ucation, such as ought to be given to both 
sexes, let us try diligently the best practical 
means—singing schools—if the teacher be 
not a stray Yankee—singing societies, sing- 
ing classes of all descriptions. There are no 
happier re-unions of young people than such. 
They are quite as good as scandal parties, or 
whist parties, or polka parties. There is a 
book of church music, published not long 
since, by Lowell Mason and George James 
Webb, entitled Cantica Laupis, in which 
singing societies will find at least a twelve 
month’s duration, and of great richness, for 
their relish of harmonious measure. If these 
lines pass under the eye of any member of 
any such class, we ask him, on the occasion 
of the next meeting of his class, to have the 
following tunes sung: Allan, Troy, Fane, 
Rubini, Herb, Herbert, Child and Neon, in 
the book which has been mentioned, and 
say whether there is not a real power in 
music to contribute to the civilization and to 
the happiness of man. 

Speaking of the means of civilization, we 
have a word to say about the negroes. 

There is very often something useful, un- 
derlying the wildest fanatic folly. Great as- 
tronomy was hid in the telescope of weak, 
silly, superstitious astrology. Hundred-hand- 
ed chemistry was in the crucible of ancient, 
conjuring alchymy. Modern abolition is a 
stupider thing than either of these—more 
perfectly bankrupt in common sense, com- 
mon delicacy, or common humanity. We 
should be compelled to think them very great 
simpletons, if the less did not disappear be- 
fore the greater, and we were not compelled 
to think them very great knaves. 

But it will surely be no treason to the 
South to propose, as a step in the progress of 








civilization, this short measure: Keep your 
house-servants NEAT. See that they are be- 
lievers in the doctrine of frequent ablutions. 
Do not permit either cook, or dining-room 
servant, or chamber-maid, or boot-black to ap- 
pearunclean. Especially do not permit them 
to be so. The institution of slavery is upon 
us asanecessity. Sive feras, sive non feras, 
ferendum est tamen. Holy writ is clear in the 
attitude of preaching no crusade against such 
an institution, but regulating and controlling it 
by appeals to the noble impulses in the bosom 
of each particular master. Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin itself can hardly be thought, even by 
the admirers of the seraphic Stowe, to be a 
greater book than the Bible. Let us then 
cleanse the institution of slavery with the 
washing of water. See that your servants 
are cleanly in their persons, and neat, cleanly, 
and tidy about their dwellings. Do not send 
an incompt and ashy satyr to black the boots 
of your guests in the morning. Donot have 
the bacon and greens borne to the dining- 
room by a nymph whose appearance indi- 
cates a habitation in the kitchen sewer. 
Do not let the cabins of your servants re- 
semble pig-styes. On a Sunday morning 
especially, see that their dress is cleanly. 
Cleanse the institution of slavery with the 
washing of water. It will be a great and 
good and safe reform. If it cannot be oth- 
erwise produced, administer to them a firm 
and judicious baptism of the switch. We 
delight to compare the condition of our ne- 
groes with the condition of the labourers in 
the most favoured countries of Europe. That 
comparison seems obliged to result in favour 
of our negroes, when conducted with per- 
fect fairness. Now the proverbial neat cot- 
tages of the European peasantry are not the 
cottages of the European labourers. Their 
peasantry are a better, an upper class of 
labourers. We shall actually gain the vic- 
tory in the true strife of humanity, when 
we bring our servants to a general neatness 
and tidiness about their dwellings. We shall 
put them on a level with the better classes 
of the foreign peasantry. We shall put them 
immeasurably above the lot of the dwellers 
in the hideous cellar-dens of Manchester and 
Sheffield and Glasgow. This can be done 
without any real sacrifice. It will be truly 
a great and good reform. It has been done 
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on many Southern plantations with the most 
happy results. It will be good for the eyes 
of your children, and your visitors. It will 
be good for the health, cheerfulness, activity, 
and intelligence of your negroes. 

These are some of the things connected 
with the answer to the question— Where are 
we?—in our social state. There are many 
other things which we must leave, for the 
present, unconsidered. * 





THE BIRCH. 


Though old Oak be the prince, and the pride of the grove, 
An emblem of power and favorite of Jove ; 
Though Phebus with Laurel his temples has bound, 
And with chaplets of Poplar Alcides be crowned ; 
Though Pallas the Olive has graced with her choice, 
And old mother Cybel in Pimes may rejoice ; 
Though Bacchus delight in the Ivy and Vine, 
And Venus her garlands with Myrtle entwine ; 
Yet the Muses declare, after diligent search, 
That no tree can be found to compare with the Bireh. 
The Birch they aver, is the true tree of knowledge, 
Revered by each school, and remembered at college, — 
Though Virgil’s famed tree might produce as its fruit, 
A crop of vain dreams, and strange whims from each shoot, 
Yet the Birch on each bough, on the top of each switch, 
Bears the essence of grammar, the nine parts of speech, 
’Mongst the leaves are conceeled more than mem’ry can 
mention, 

All cases, all genders, all forms of declension ; 
Nine branches, when cropp’d by the hands of the Nine, 
And duly arranged in a parallel line ; 
Tied up, in nine folds of a mystical string, 
Then soak’d for nine days in cold Helicon’s spring, 
Is a sceptre composed for a pedagogue’s hand, 
Like the fasces of Rome, a true badge of command. 
The sceptre thus finished like Moses’s rod, 
From flint can draw tears, and give life to a clod,— 
Should darkness Egyptian, or ignorance spread 
Their clouds o’er the mind, or envelop the head ; 
This rod, thrice applied, puts the darkness to flight, 
Disperses the clouds and restores us to light. 
Like the Virga Divina ‘twill find out the vein, 
Where lurks the rich metal, the gold of the brain. 
Should genius a captive by sloth be confined, 
Or the witchcraft of pleasure prevail o’er the mind, 
This magical wand but apply with a stroke, 
The spell is dissolv’d, the enchantment is broke. 
Like Hermes’s rod these few switches inspire 
Rhetorical thunder and poetry’s fire ; 
And if Morpheus our temples in Lethe should steep, 
These switches untie all the fetters of sleep. 
Here dwells strong conviction ef logic the glory, 
When ’tis used with precision “ a posteriori.” 

* * 7 * * 
The Birch “ a priori,” applied to the palm, 
Will settle disputes, and a passion becalim ; 
Whatever disorders prevail in the blood, 
The Birch can correct them, like Guaiacum wood— 
It sweetens the juices, corrects our ill humors, 
Bad habits removes, and disperses foul tumors : 
When applied to the hand, it can cure with a switch, 
Like the salve of old Molyneux used in the itch. 


Vou. XIX—31 


As the famed rod of Circe to brutes could change men, 
So the twigs of the Birch can unbrute them again. 
Like the rod of the sibyl, that branch of pure gold, 
Birch twigs can the gates of Elysium unfold ; 

That Elysium of learning, where pleasures abound, 
Those fruits that still flourish on classical ground. 
Prometheus's rod, which mythologists say, 

Fetch’d fire from the sun to give life to the clay, 

Was a Birch well applied his new muse to inspire, 
With taste for the arts, and their genius to fire. 

Thus a bundle of rods may suggest this reflection, 
That the arts with each other maintain a connection ; 
Another good moral, this bundle of switches, 

Points out to our notice and silently teaches— 

That as twigs well united can scarcely be broken, 
Of peace and good neighborhood they are a token. 
Then if such be its virtues, we'll bow to the tree, 
And Birch, like the Muses, immortal shall be. 





MEMOIRS OF THOMAS MOORE,* 


The London Times has recently given to its readers 
throughout the world an eloquent and powerful review of 
Lord John Russell’s Life of Thomas Moore. The great 
length of this paper alone prevents us from laying it before 
our readers tw extenso. We make room for the concluding 
portion, in which a parallel is run between Moore and that 
brilliant diner-out and novelist—the late Theodore Hook— 
than which we have read nothing for many a day more 
graphic or instructive.—[Ep. Sou. Lit. Messencer. 


A great lesson that needs to be enforced is 
to be gathered from the memorials that lie 
before us, or else assuredly we should not 
have dwelt so long upon the early career of 
a man who has but reached his meridian in 
the two volumes furnished to the world by 
his noble biographer. Before we attempt to 
dilate upon that lesson, we call the reader’s 
attention for a moment to another and a com- 
panion picture. 

Thomas Moore was the contemporary of a 
man who, subjected to the same solicitations 
as himself, had less ability to overcome temp- 
tation, and exemplified in his history the last 
effects of a system, the hollowness of which 
Moore had the grace to detect before it was 
too late for the discovery to be of use. The 
early career of Theodore Hook has a mar- 
vellous resemblance to that of the more for- 
tunate, but scarcely more richly endowed, 
poet of the sister isle. Theodore Hook was 
born with brilliant talents, and ‘lived,’ as 
one of his biographers has said of him, ‘‘ from 
the cradle in a musical atmosphere.” He, 
too, had an exquisite ear, could play untaught 

* Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas 


Moore, Edited by the Right Hon. Lord John Russell, 
M. P.; vols. 1 and 2. London : Longmans, 1852. 
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upon the piano; and, as a child, astonished 
and delighted every eager listener. Like 
Tom Moore, he was scarcely breeched be- 
fore he became ‘a show child,’’ singing ex- 
quisitely to his own accompaniment ballads 
of his own writing—music of his own com- 
posing. What Moore’s mother did for her 
favoured child when she discovered the trea- 
sure which providence had enshrined within 
him, we have already seen. Hook had the 
misfortune to lose his mother while he was 
yet a schoolboy at Harrow, and his father, 
finding himself the possessor of a veritable 
prodigy, determined at once to take him 
home and make the most of his property. 
All the difference in the fates of the two 
men, who began the journey of life and trav- 
elled some distance on one and the same 
track, may possibly be attributed to the fact 
that the motherless boy was sent alone into 
the world with his impassioned soul to guide 
him as best it might, while Moore, well for- 
tified at starting by the instruction maternal 
anxiety had procured him, laboured beneath 
the influence of the mother’s eye almost to 
the end. 

As Hook grew up his genius expanded. 
Removed from school at his mother’s death, 
and being both comely and precocious, he 
was flattered by musicians and players, and 
before he was sixteen he was a successful 
and distinguished author. One faculty he 
had to perfection. His talents as an impro- 
visatore were miraculous. Mr. Lockhart, in 
his brief but admirable and most just biog- 
raphy of Hook, affirms that in this particular 
he stands alone in his own country, and Cole- 
ridge declared he was as true a genius as 
Dante. 

It is singular how exactly the early histo- 
ries of these two youths correspond. The 
marchionesses get hold of Hook precisely as 
they take possession of Moore. He also is 
invited to the supper parties of the great, in 
order to sing for their amusement; and he, 
too, is introduced to the Prince Regent, who, 
just as he had done to Moore, places his hand 
on the brilliant improvisatore’s shoulder, tel- 
ling him he is delighted to make his acquain- 
tance, and that he hopes to see and hear him 
again, and frequently. On one occasion we 
are told that the Prince said with feeling, 
“Something must be done for Hook!” and 








ey 


accordingly something was done for him, 
as something had been done for Moore. Tom 
the poet, in his 24th year, had been sent to 
Bermuda to examine all skippers, mates, and 
seamen who might be forthcoming as wit- 
nesses in the cause of captured vessels; 
Theodore, the improvisatore, in the very 
same year of his age, was forwarded to the 
Mauritius to undertake the not very lively 
and esthetical duties of accountant-general 
and treasurer to the colony. The result in 
both cases was very similar. Moore was 
nearly ruined by his carelessness in leaving 
a subordinate to do his work; Hook was 
wholly destroyed by allowing all his subor- 
dinates to do as they pleased. Both menre- 
turned to England to mix in its fashionable 
dissipation, and both were never so happy as 
when they were parting with their manly in- 
dependence in order to give zest to the idlest 
hours of their aristocratic and too exacting 
entertainers. 

But we must note a difference. Moore 
suffered a heavy loss by his official impru- 
dence; but to his honor let it be known to 
all the world that he manfully resolved to 
pay every pound by the labor of his own 
capable brain, and steadily refused all help 
from sympathizing and ready friends. _Lit- 
erature owes the strong-hearted poet a debt 
of gratitude for that brave determination, 
which was as heroically carried out; and in 
the name of his brethren we tender to his 
memory the tribute due to it ; for it compen- 
sates for affronts to literature most unworthy 
of the poet’s fame, and otherwise inexcusa- 
ble. Hook was not so scrupulous. He 
earned large sums by his intellectual exer- 
tions, but he died at last a beggar, with his 
debt undiminished by one farthing. We have 
made the reader acquainted with the fash- 
ionable proceedings of Thomas Moore; with 
his flutterings at lordly tables, with his pur- 
suit of Ministers of State, in order to wring 
from them an acknowledgment of the plea- 
sure they had derived from his vocal powers 
somewhat more substantial than laudatory 
froth; with his untiring attendance in the 
halls of the powerful, and with his frequent 
and affecting complaints of his unrequited 
poverty, in the midst of all the hollow splen- 
dour by which he was surrounded, but which 
he could not touch. Hook was far more des- 
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perate in his assaults upon the high born. 
With a debt of 12,0007. hanging over his 
head, and with no means save those derived 
from the public by his literary labors, he took 
a fine house in Cleveland-row, became a 


houses of the country, dined regularly with 
all the great people (including the Royal 
Princes), was promoted to the intimate friend- 
ship of all the Tory leaders, was times out 
of number the only untitled guest in a whole 
housefull of coronets, a lion where almost 
every beast was a king of the forest,—and, 
in fact, represented in his own person to per- 
fection a wealthy patrician chief without 
money and without rank. As Moore looked 
to the Whigs for promotion and position, so 
Hook relied upon the Tories for eventual re- 
lease from all his difficulties; and, in the 
very same spirit that Moore returned from 
the magnificent saloons in which he had won 
applause and flattery from every beautiful 
and distinguished guest, in order to breathe 
forth in his diary bitter sighs at the insuffi- 
ciency and barrenness of his social triumphs, 
Theodore Hook retired from his gratified 
and dazzling assemblies in order secretly to 
curse the fate which had rendered him, with 
all his gifts and successes, after all, only the 
first jack-pudding of his time. 

Moore weeps to think that no mulberry 
leaves can be dealt out to the poor worm who 
so willingly spins his much-valued silk for 
his magnificent masters, and makes no at- 
tempt to disguise the nature of the relation 
existing between him and his superiors. He 
sings his best in the hope of reward; and, 
if disgust rises in his vocal breast, it is not 
that he has condescended to the trade of the 
opera singer, but that the looked-for recom- 
pense is never forthcoming. Hook notifies 
in his journal that he “dines at Lord Har- 
rington’s, to meet the Duke of Wellington,” 
and that he finds as his fellow-guests “the 
Duke and Duchess of Bedford, Lord and Lady 
Southampton, Lord Londonderry, Lord Can- 
terbury, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Redesdale, 
Lord Strangford, and Lord Chesterfield ;”’ 
but, the party being over, and his perfor- 
mances concluded, he has the candour to con- 
fess that ‘between diners-out and the com- 
mon mountebanks of the theatres the only 
difference is, that the witling of the draw- 


lings, and pence. 
member of many clubs, visited all the great| 


ing-room wears not the Merry Andrew’s 
jacket, and is paid in vol-au-vents, frican- 
deaux, Silleri, and Laffitte, instead of receiv- 
ing the wages of tumbling in pounds, shil- 
’? The confession and the 
knowledge, however, led to no good practi- 
cal result. Hook clung pertinaciously to the 
skirts of the aristocracy, in the vain expec- 
tation of solid assistance from his titled asso- 
ciates, and died, as we have said, a beggar 
at last. He left a family of unprovided chil- 


‘dren behind him, on whose behalf a subscrip- 


tion was set on foot; but, of all the fine 
company who had so frequently been charm- 
ed with his strains—who had again and again 
plied him with strong drinks to raise a flag- 
ging soul, which was in duty bound to give 
jocundness to theirs—who had sucked this 
grateful fruit so long as a drop of juice re- 
mained to slake their morbid thirst—scarcely 
one put out a finger to raise the helpless ones 
from the dust. The father found a humble 
grave at Fulham, and his children were left 
by his noble friends—to live, if they could— 
to starve, if they could not. 

Is this a state of things creditable to either 
party, honorable to the patron, reputable to 
the client? Steele has declared that ‘the 
man who takes up another’s time in his ser- 
vice, though he has no prospect of rewarding 
his merit towards him, is as unjust in his 
dealings as he who takes goods of a trades- 
man without the intention or ability to pay 
for them.” We are no apologists for the fine 
people who could see the children of the 
“friend” that had once ministered to their 
ephemeral happiness pining for help, and 
turn aside as though they saw them not; but 
we are bound to admit, though even against 
Steele, that the case of Moore and Hook was 
fairly stated when the latter frankly allowed 
that he had received the value of his songs 
in fricandeaux, and a receipt for his music in 
Silleri and Laffitte. When Moore found 
himself alone with his marchionesses and 
dukes,—when he looked up and down the 
sumptuous table, and discovered in all the 
brilliant company no poet but the charming 
author of the Irish Melodies, and no vinter’s 
son but Thomas Moore, did it never occur to 
him to inquire how it came to pass that he 
constituted the one enviable exception? What 





had he done for his haughty associates that 
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they should acknowledge him as an equal, 
and treat him as a friend? Men of humble 
origin, though endowed with rare intellectual 
power, have too frequently an inordinate re- 
gard for worldly splendour. Aristocrats have 
occasionally an equal and more commenda- 


ble taste for the society of fine talkers, or 
rare singers, as the case may be. The hum- 


ble man sells his brains for the splendour, the 
aristocrat lends the splendour for the brains, 
and there is an end of the transaction. If 
the man of genius looks for more than his 
hire he is exorbitant in his demands, and 
should, at all events, have made a better bar- 
gain at starting. 

When Moore flourished the time had gone 
by for ever when it was necessary for an au- 
thor to look to a patron for the means of ad- 
vancement; a miserable expedient at the 
best, since it has been admitted that fewer 
cripples have come out of the wars than out 
of such a service. Mr. Macaulay recals to 
mind with melancholy regret the days when 
Horace was forced to invoke Augustus in the 
most enthusiastic language of religious ven- 
eration,x—when Statius was doomed to flatter 
a tyrant for a morsel of bread,—when Tasso 
extolled the heroic virtues of a wretched 
creature who locked him up in a madhouse ; 
but these were times when readers were 
scarce—when patronage was essential to save 
the needy writer from starvation, and when 
men exercised intellectual independence at 
the risk of their lives. Hook and Moore 
lived at a happier epoch, and never once ap- 
pealed to the people in vain. The latter had 
only to devote himself exclusively to his art 
in order to fix his own price upon his pre- 
cious labours. We have read that for his 
Melodies alone Power, the publisher, guar- 
anteed him 500/. a-year; we know that for 
Lalla Rookh he received 3,000 guineas, that 
for the Loves of the Angels he received a 
proportionately large sum, and that for all 
his other works he was equally well paid. 
What business had he to play the suitor at 
the festive boards of grand people, who val- 
ued him solely for the pleasure he could give 
them, when he had already secured the wor- 
ship of the whole country and the homage 
of nations? What elevation, dignity, or ease 
could any post afford him, beyond that which 
he already enjoyed by the united suffrages 





of his countrymen? We do not blame the 
coronetted entertainers for getting as much 
delight out of Tom Moore as they were able 
to extract, but we do blame him for bein 
weak enough to suppose that the fine folks 
were fervently attached to him when they 
were only in love with his singing. Itwasa 
fair game on either side, but, being played 
out, Tom had certainly no more claim upon 
the hearts of the fine folks than they had upon 
the affections of Tom. What would he have 
said had they presented their bill of costs 
for all the feasts? Would he have paid it? 
If not, with what face can he demand extra 
payment for performances for which he has 
already given a discharge in full? Let poets 
hanker after great people if they will, but let 
them never complain if a lifelong pursuit of 
a most unworthy object meets with the igno- 
ble reward it has earned, and with not a six- 
pence more. Racine was sought after by the 
great, who would not admit Corneille to their 
gilded saloons: but Racine was shrewd enough 
to pay the fine people in their own pinchbeck 
coin, and Corneille surely gained more than 
he lost by the lofty neglect when the theatre 
rose as a man to greet his appearance upon 
the scene of his legitimate triumphs. 
When Tom had parted company for ever 
with his will-o’-the-wisp, which had done 
him no good since he first made its acquain- 
tance, it would appear that he began to enter 
society with a much more practical and use- 
ful object than that of merely hobnobbing 
with his superiors. In order to make his 
songs popular, and to render them a source 
of profit to the writer, it was necessary that 
they should be sung in the assemblies of the 
‘first circles.” Generally speaking, the 
author or publisher of a ballad will make 
friends with a favorite professional singer, 
whose performances are sufficient to bring a 
composition into vogue. Now, Pasta or Ca- 
talani could not do for Moore in this respect 
half as much as Moore could do for himself; 
and, accordingly, Tom, in a very business- 
like and commendable spirit, took his wares 
in his own person to Grosvenor-square, just 
as Messrs. Nicol might take their coats and 
pantaloons on their bodies to the same place, 
if they were only lucky enough to gain ad- 
mittance. ‘It was only on my representing 
to Bessy,’”’ writes Moore to Mr. Power in 
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1813, <‘that my songs would all remain a 
dead letter with you if I did not go up in the 
gay time of the year, and give them life by 
singing them about, that she agreed to my 
leaving her. This is quite my object. I 
shall make it a whole month of company and 
exhibition, which will do more service to the 
sale of the songs than a whole year’s adver- 
tising.”’ Who shall complain that the poet 
carries his own board on his back instead of 
hiring a whole troop of advertising vans? 
Economy is a virtue, let it be of money or 
of time. But, shall we confess it?—there 
reveals itself in the correspondence some- 
thing too much of deliberate bargaining with 
society, at all times, to please the unsophisti- 
cated reader, who would fain discover in the 
poet of his adoration some faint resemblance 
to the man fashioned by his own generous 
imagination. In 1813 Moore removes to the 
neighbourhood of Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, 
where he hires a cottage, ‘‘ secluded among 
the fields,—just the sort of thing he likes.’’ 
He is not there long before he makes the ac- 
quaintance of a wealthy Derby family, also 
“just the sort of thing he likes;’’ and the 
seclusion of the fields is relieved occasionally 
by the bustle and excitement of a warm and 
well-provided mansion. Tom, in fact, hardly 
smells his fields before he is corresponding 
with his friends in his old style about his 
“carriages,” his ‘‘elegancies,’’ and his “‘ good 
company.’ He gives up Lord Moira to pat- 
ronize a millionaire. ‘‘We have just been 
on a visit,’ runs a letter dated October 23, 
1813, ‘to Mr. Joseph Strutt’s, who sent his 
carriage and four for us and back again with 
us. There are three brothers of them, and 
they are supposed to have a million of money 
pretty equally divided between them. They 
have fine families of daughters, and are fond 
of literature, music, and all those elegancies 
which their riches enable them so amply to 
indulge themselves with.’’ Bessy came back 
full of presents—rings, fans, &c.”’ A letter 
written a few months subsequently informs 
us that the poet “likes the Strutts exceed- 
ingly.” We have no doubt of it; for the 
epistle goes on to say that ‘‘they have fine 
pianofortes, magnificent organs, splendid 
houses, and most excellent white soup ;”’ that 
Tom ‘ does not think he wrote half so well’ 
as the young Strutts at their age, and that 


Bessy as before, ‘‘came away loaded with 
presents of rings, fans, and bronze candle- 
sticks.’ Had Mr. Strutt been Governor- 
General of India, instead of Lord Moira, 
that munificent gentleman would have cer- 
tainly poured all the treasures of the East 
into the lap of Thomas Moore, and, what is 
more, Thomas would not have been too proud 
to accept them. Tom goes over to Derby to 
buy a sofa, and, of course, pays the gene- 
rous Strutt a passing visit. A sofa does not 
appear to have been handy at the time, but 
‘‘Mr. Strutt, who never sees me without 
giving me something,” insisted upon making 
Tom ‘a present of a very snug and hand- 
some easy chair for his study,” which Tom 
did not refuse. In the warmth of accep- 
tance, Moore pronounces the Strutts “ most 
excellent and friendly people.’ We believe 
he does them justice; but we had rather 
that Tom had got his candlesticks, rings, and 
easy chairs at the proper shops, and in the 
regular.way of business, nevertheless. 

It was at Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, that 
Lalla Rookh was written. The poem was 
the result of two or three winters’ study; 
and when it appeared, in 1817, the reputa- 
tion of Moore was made for ever. Three 
thousand guineas was the price paid for the 
work, and of this sum Moore drew immedi- 
ately one thousand for the discharge of his 
debts, leaving the remaining two thousand 
in the hands of the publishers, who were re- 
quested by the poet to pay the interest (100/. 
per annum) over to his father. Let us re- 
peat, whatever were the weaknesses of 
Moore, his filial conduct was without a flaw, 
and his remembrance of home claims not 
darkened by one cloud of selfishness through- 
out his life. 

When the praises of Lalla Rookh were at 
their height, Moore and his Bessy moved 
southward in search of another home, the 
damp, smokiness, and smallness of the Der- 
byshire cot proving no longer tolerable. It 
was a proud journey for Moore, and his heart 
beat stoutly, we may be sure, as he knocked 
at all the big houses with his good wife upon 
his arm. He had done more for his fame 
than a whole army of Moiras could have 
achieved, and had carved for himself a niche 
upon which all eyes will be turned years after 





the very name of his false patron shall have 
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been forgotten. ‘‘ Bessy,” writes Moore to 
his mother from London, “ took a round with 
me to return calls—Lady Besborough, Asgill, 
Cork, Hastings, &c. We were let in at almost 
all!” Beatified Tom! “Let in!’’ What 
condescension on the one hand—what silly 
ecstasy on the other ! 

A new home was speedily found in Wilt- 
shire, close to Bowood, the residence of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne. It was a small 
thatched cottage, of which Moore took pos- 
session on the 19th of November, 1817, and 
in which he died at the end of February, 
1852. The vicinity of the great house was 
of course a great recommendation to the 
poet, whose hours were divided at all peri- 
ods, as far as possible, between the Muses 
and the House of Lords. Moore is once 
quite disgusted with Crabbe because the lat- 
ter maintained that Murray, the publisher, 
deserved a higher place at a public dinner 
than Phillips, the artist and Academician, 
inasmuch as the former kept his carriage. 
‘«« This,’ says Tom indignantly, ‘“ is incon- 
ceivable.”” But what to us seems equally 
inconceivable, is Moore’s own appreciation 
of high birth over every other consideration. 
Honest Crabbe made a mistake, no doubt. 
A carriage is certainly no absolute proof of 
moral or mental worth, nor is a coronet, 
Mr. Moore—as you suppose,—invariably the 
crown of human greatness. Moore professes 
himself horrified because this same Mr. Mur- 
ray is familiarly addressed in a letter from 
Lord Byron, and exclaims, ‘‘ Murray, a book- 
seller, a person so out of his caste !’”’—trying 
to persuade himself, though he can never 
succeed,—that Azs caste is not questioned 
for a moment in the very highest circles! 
This is bad enough; but the paragraph that 
follows reaches to the height of absurdity. 
Moore has dined at Bowood, and thus speaks 
of the dinner in his diary :—‘‘ Sat between 
Mackintosh and Lord Lansdowne. Talked 
of Fearon and Birkbeck. The singularity of 
two such men being produced out of the mid- 
dling class of society at the same time ; proof of 
the intelligence now spread through that rank 
of Englishmen. . . . WHAT IT WILL 
come To Gop xkNows.’ When Elliston 
played George the Fourth in the coronation 
pageant at Drury-lane, he was so overcome 
by the applause of the audience that he quit- 





ted the procession, approached the foot-lights, 
burst into tears, and exclaimed, ‘‘ God bless 
you, my people.”’ In like manner, Thomas 
Moore acts his part of fine gentleman so ad- 
mirably, that he positively forgets his own 
identity. What does he mean by proclaim- 
ing as ‘‘a singular fact’’ the production at 
the same time of two such men from ‘ the 
middling class of society’? as Fearon and 
Birkbeck? The words are arrant nonsense. 
Have all our great men stepped from the 
ranks of the nobility, that Thomas Moore 
should express absolute astonishment at the 
appearance of Birkbeck, and feign alarm at 
the phenomenon? To be sure the said 
Thomas had brevet-rank at Bowood, but, if 
we cannot claim for the “ middling class” a 
poet whose grandfather, on the mother’s side, 
was in the ‘provision line,” and whose 
grandfather on the other side is utterly lost 
in the ocean of time, we are certainly not 
disposed to hand over the author of the Irish 
Melodies as a present to the Peerage. The 
‘middling class’’ has given us our poets, our 
philosophers, our discoverers—all that we 
value most in our nationality,—all that 
has made us what we are. Newton was the 
son of a small farmer, Shakspeare of a wool- 
stapler, and Milton’s father was a scrivener. 
It is an insult to the reader’s understanding 
to insist upon the point, for we believe no 
man in the full possession of his senses is 
disposed to contest it. Moore when he wrote 
the words, knew himself to be the son of a 
publican in Dublin, Southey to be the son of 
a tradesman in Bristol, Crabbe to be the son 
of a collector of salt duties in Suffolk. Had 
he thought for half the time it took him to 
insert such trash in the diary, it could never 
have been reproduced here to his disadvan- 
tage. He must have known that the won- 
der is, not that the ‘“ middling class” fur- 
nishes the country with the staple of its in- 
tellect and energy, but that occasionally ‘a 
proof of the intelligence’’ of the class above 
it presents itself to give variety to the gen- 
eral rule. Oh, that white soup, gold plates, 
silver-laced lacqueys; and velvet chairs 
should rob—though but for an hour—a fine 
soul of its manliness, and induce it to put on 
the flaunting and degrading livery of flun- 
kevism ! 

Thomas makes frequent excursions from 
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Wiltshire to London, and exciting enough is 
the life he leads in the metropolis. He gen- 
erally arrives in town ‘just in time to dress 
for dinner,’ and he continues dressing and 
undressing until he finds his way back to 
the cottage. His published works are volu- 
minous, and it is really astonishing how he 
found leisure and tranquillity of spirit for 
his labours. He has not a moment to him- 
self in London ; and in the country he spends 
quite as much time with the great folks as in 
his own study. His appetite for pleasure is 
gluttonous. He is an inveterate play-goer, 
delighting in Astley’s and finding infinite 
amusement at the Coburg. He dances away 
at ‘Lady Grey’s ball, which is always of 
the best kind,” and, as a matter of course, 
so fashionable a character finds instant ad- 
mittance to Almack’s. Indeed, he is so con- 
stant a visitor at this exclusive entertain- 
ment that Lord Morpeth, meeting him “ at 
the regular assembly” on the 25th of May, 
1819, said to him, *‘ You and I live at Al- 
mack’s.’”” Moore records the observation in 
his diary, and we will be sworn he never 
wrote a line that gave him greater pleasure. 

The year was 1819, and Tom was, as usual, 
dining, dancing, singing, and playing, when 
he received the disagreeable, but not alto- 
gether unexpected intelligence, that either 
the defalcations of the dishonest deputy in 
Bermuda (or rather, out of it—for the fellow 
had absconded) must be made good, or the 
poet bid adieu to Lord Morpeth and Almack’s, 
and go to prison. Moore had made friends 
in his progress, and now they ran to the res- 
cue. He took counsel of some of the wisest. 
Dr. Lushington advised the unfortunate reg- 
istrar to keep out of the way until he could 
make a compromise with the merchants. 
Somebody recommended Ireland as a good 
place for concealment, but Rogers thought 
better of France. Longmans come forward 
and offer to advance any sum in the way of 
business ; the defalcations amount to 6,000/., 
and Leigh Hunt urges the instant opening of 
a public subscription. Perry thinks a pri- 
vate subscription more advisable, and cites 
the case of Charles James Fox as a prece- 
dent. Tom remembers that one of Fox’s 
friends complained of that statesman’s hau- 
teur, though “by God, he was one of those 


and declines private subscription altogether. 
Rogers has no notion of Moore’s making him- 
self a slave to the booksellers, and offers 
500/., saying that Power will give 500/. more. 
Offers still more munificent pour in. Lord 
John Russell, the present biographer, places 
at once at his friend’s disposal all the profits 
of “the future editions of his Life of Lord 
Russell,”’ just published, and the authoress, 
whoever she may be, of ‘ Come, Stella, 
arouse thee,” full “of sorrow at my mis- 
fortune, offers the copyright of a volume 
of poems which she has ripe for publi- 
cation.” Strange creatures we are. In 
the midst of his agitation and alarm Moore 
dines at Holland-house. ‘I sang in the 
evening,’ he writes in his journal, “and 
was rather glad I had an opportunity of ma- 
king the Hollands feel a little what I could 
do in this way, for they never heard me prop- 
erly before. Lady Holland, evidently much 
pleased, told me afterwards that my articu- 
lation was the most beautiful she had ever 
heard.” Pity Tom cannot sing the disgusted 
merchants into a compromise, and make them 
‘feel what he can do in that way.” But 
the feat is noteasy. Negotiations still goon. 
Lord Lansdowne and Lady Holland prefer 
Scotland to France. They think Holyrood- 
house will afford all needful protection, and 
the banishment will not be so complete. 
Mackintosh writes,—‘‘ You will find in Ed- 
inburgh as many friends and admirers as 
even you could find any where.” Moore is 
puzzled, but prepares, at all events, for 
flight; he regulates his papers, destroys his 
letters, and makes his arrangements with his 
‘darling Bessy, who bears all so sweetly, 
though she would give her eyes to go with 
me.’ His mind is at length made up. He 
will fly to France; and Lord Lansdowne, 
who is going to Paris, will give him his com- 
pany. Bessy and the little ones are to fol- 
low if the negotiations with the merchants 
are protracted. Time for leave-taking draws 
on. On the 17th of August, Moore gives 
‘‘a tea-drinking party ;”’ dancing and piano- 
forte inthe evening. On Tom’s health being 
drunk at supper, he ‘‘makes them a short 
speech, alluding to the probability of his soon 
being obliged to leave them, which drew tears 
from most of the women.” Thrice happy 





who gave 3007. towards his maintenance,” 


Moore—commanding money from the men, 
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sobs and tears from the women—privileged 
even in his misfortune ! 

The second volume closes while Moore is 
in London, on the eve, we presume, of de- 
parture ; but he lingers amid the fascinations 
of the metropolis,—one night going to the 
Haymarket ‘to see Liston speak a speech 
on an ass;” another, dining at Lady Bles- 
sington’s ; a third, “dining at a coffee-house 
in Spring-gardens, and thence to Astley’s.” 
When he has gone the usual round he will 
no doubt depart. Joy go with you, Thomas 
Moore! You are a mature man of 40 years 
of age, but, be you in London, in Edinburgh, 
in Paris, or among the celestials, yours will 
still be a jocund soul, and communicate plea- 
sure and delight to all the spirits that sur- 
round it. 





AN EVENING MEDITATION. 


BY H. H. CLEMENTS. 


The shadow of departed years, 
Within the twilight’s shroud appears, 
And evening's eye is full of tears. 


The full-orbed earth in darkness lies— 
The conquered day so slowly dies, 
Nature disowns her obsequies ; 


And yet the morning star will rise, 
The Lord of light, illume the skies, 
Perhaps to shine on other eyes. 


So lift thy head, exploring mind, 
Beam brightly and be unconfined, 
Though hope be dead and fate be blind. 


My squadroned thoughts to grief allied 
The moon-lit lake of dreams o’er glide 
And anchor at the darkest side. 


But grief and pleasure are inbred, 
Like perfume, by the bleak winds spread ; 
From lilies, when their bloom is dead. 


Like storms that wrinkle ocean’s breast— 
Like birds which seek their silent nest, 
Our thoughts bring quiet and unrest. 


Our life is but a wildering maze, 
And we are blinded by the rays 
Like moths within the candle’s blaze. 


Take refuge soul! the wind that blew, 
Off shore, as kindly, quickly threw, 
Some drift-wood to the sinking crew: 


Lean over moon-lit balconies 
That overlook subsiding seas 
And sail-like furl thy fantasies. 





KIMBALL’S STUDENT LIFE ABROAD,” 


Though men of the world, and books of 
the world, have been found in all ages, it is 
only since a very limited period that they 
have existed for the multitude, that they 
have been generally understood, or imitated 
on a scale of any magnitude. Cosmopoli- 
tanism, like Pantheism, had its devotees be- 
fore it could boast a name, and men were 
deified for the one or damned for the other, 
at a time when probably not on4 thinking 
being in existence had ever given a single 
thought to the scientific or philosophic ex- 
istence of either. 

Cosmopolitanism received its fullest devel- 
opment with the literary electicism of the 
present century. Certain writers who had 
begun well with Shakspeare and Rabelais, 
and ended badly with Jules Janin, fancied 
that they had at last found the true secret of 
social life. Man was to know everything 
save scrupulousness, and de everything but 
an intolerant. The mind was to progress 
deeper and deeper still into the most unheard 
of depths of life and thought. The most 
horrible and incredible vices—the purest and 
holiest developments of virtue—were to be 
beheld with equal appreciation and treated 
with the same invariably well-balanced cool- 
ness. Never, since the days of Adam, has 
the apple of good and evil been munched 
with such an appetite as by the majority of the 
more recent school of French and English 
novelists: and they were not content with 
munching the mere Manichean pippin ; they 
roasted it in the Byronic ashes of misan- 
thropy, they stewed it in the French kettle 
of voluptuousness, and they fried it in the 
pan of eclectic philosophy, until it fell over 
into the fire of infidelity. There is some- 
thing very fascinating to the young mind, in 
being at home in all things, and under all 
circumstances—to have read a little of every 
thing, and in a plain word, “to be aston- 
ished at nothing which may turn up.” 

To an unthinking mind, a literature or a 
philosophy of this nature, would appear at 
the first blush the most perfect imaginable. 


*Tue Romance or Stupent Lire Aproap. By 
Richard B. Kimball. New York: G. P. Putnam & Co. 
Third Edition. 
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It finds a place for everything and a field for|is a point which will never be urged against 
everybody. But even to this there is an end.|the authors of whom we speak. 
Like everything delightful whose main sup-| If asked for an example of this style of 
port is based on the world and worldly pas-| coming literature, we would confidently point 
sions, it forms but a transition state, and|to a by no means remarkably grave work, 
forces even its most universally disposed entitled ‘‘ The Romance of Student Life, by R. 
devotees to some conclusion. With the ma-|B. Kimpatu,” a writer already known to our 
jority this has been ‘“‘a glorious uncertainty,” | public by the novel of St. Leger, or the 
a happy indifference, or nothingarianism, or| Threads of Life. In both of these works we 
else downright disbelief in everything ex-|have the principle already referred to—the 
cept self, with a few doubts on even that application of energies embracing much learn- 
subject. ing and very great and varied experience of 
And there have been also a few minds who, |life, to setting forth the fact that true happi- 
after scouring over every range of thought, |ness and content can only be found in a be- 
drinking of every vintage, talking in every|lief in God, and in taking the world as we 
tongue, have come to the very last conclu-/ find it. , 
sion which a small soul would have antici-| The best motto which Mr. Kimball could 
pated. Once, like Chaucer’s visionary, have closen for his book would have been 
“They saw in dreame at point-devyse, ‘Sermons in stones, and good in every 
Heaven, Earthe, Hell and Paradyse.” thing. ” ITna grave or cheerful way, he ad- 
And now their views are limited to an infi-| | mirably illustrates the principle humorously 
nitely small portion of their former experi-' ‘set forth by Hood in his sketch entitled 
ences. In a word, they have returned to|‘‘The Happiest Man in England.” But there 
poor suffering human nature as it is; to Be-| is this difference between the two. The 
lief in religion, to the domestic and familiar ‘Happiest Man in England imagines beauty 
in life, and love. We need not say that of; where it does not exist. Mr. Kimball de- 
all writers, these have been the only truly tects it where it is invisibly latent. 
progressive. For to him who has truly made| After these remarks it would be hardly 
very extended experiences in life and learn- necessary to inform the reader that The Ro- 
ing, the simplest and most natural incident ;mance of Student Life is not like Howitt’s 
appears clothed in a thousand strange and Student Life in Germany, a collection of 
beautiful hues; some of them born of mem-, ‘duels and drinking bouts, or like the Physiol- 
ory and association, but the majority born ogie de l’ Etudiant of Huart, a piquant ac- 
from itself. count of the voluptuous scenes of student- 
Has Bulwer ever advanced to this point? mistressing, or like Reiner’s ‘“ Universitae- 
We fear not. He sees beauty—great beauty ten,’”’ a long, dull statistical list of the differ- 
in Religion, Goodness and Gentleness, but ent phases of Student Life, regarded in a 
hitherto has only treated it or them as an politico-economical sense. If it resembles 
esthetic study. But we will ask no invidi- any book in the world it is Sterne’s Senti- 
ous questions, for the school of cosmopolites' mental Journey, and even here the points of 
is at present in all its glory. likeness are only those of excellence. Like 
But here and there we can see the Sterne, Kimball has an exquisite appreciation 
traces of the school which is to succeed. of the poetry latent in woman’s soul, and de- 
Not a school of religious writers in the lights to detect it raying out where it would 
ordinary sense of the word, but a school be least expected, among the poor and lowly. 
of religious men, who write not from di- And like Sterne, though gifted with a prac- 
rect sectarian influences, but from that ‘tical insight into the Festities of life he never 
conviction of goodness and earnestness, in-| loses the keenest appreciation of the ro- 
spired by a long and deep familiarity with | mantic. 
life and literature. It has been usual even| And here, as we pause and glance over 
among very good Christians, to ridicule the what we have written, we must admit that 
want of knowledge of the world so manifest |this is high praise. Well—it zs high praise— 
in the writings of many clergymen. This much higher than the author himself ever 
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troubled himself about anticipating, for his 
book is written in that easy, natural, good- 
hearted vein which almost makes us wonder 
why he ever wrote at all ; so indifferent does 
he appear as regards making a show or “ kick- 
ing up éclat.”” We could imagine that Mr. 
Kimball must be an admirable conversation- 
ist and a desirable companion, for there is 
throughout his book a vein of christianly 
good-fellowship which would be worth any 
gold in assemblies which are both decent and 
jovial. 

And here we conclude our notice of one 
of the most interesting works which has for 
many months induced perusal. Yetas every 
impartial réviewer must find one fault, let us 
also find ours. It is—let us see—it is— 
hem !—it is really—too short. Never within 
our experience did Tue Ewnp strike our eyes 
so unpleasantly. Of late we have invaria- 
bly regarded Finis as a dear old friend who 
welcomed us smilingly at the end of many 
long and weary literary journeys. And now 
thanks to Mr. K., we look angrily upon him. 
In conclusion we would remark that the 
work is exquisitely printed in Putnam’s usual 
style, in admirable binding, and gilt in the 
style termed, we believe, @ Ja Fonthill. 





THE YOUNG GIRL’S PRAYER. 


BY JULIA MAYO CABELL. 


Dim night had departed—the stars were all gone, 

It was morn, and the beams of the rising sun 
Illumined the world with their light, 

Gilding the palace, the cottage, the tower, 

The dark prison’s wall—the garden’s fair bower, 
With a splendour most dazzlingly bright! 


They summoned the birds from their nests in the trees— 
They drew from the flowers perfumes for the breeze, 
And glittered in fountains and streams ; 
But the loveliest thing that they shone upon 
Was a beautiful girl at her orison, 
They had waked from her morning dreams. 


“Oh, hear me,” she cried, “ Our Father in Heaven! 
Guide me this day—let my sins be forgiven, 

And holiness fill my young heart! 
Preserve me from evil, and shield me from harm, 
Assist me each duty and task to perform, 

And grace to my spirit impart! 


“ Guard me, oh Father! when night round me closing, 
Shall find me unconscious in slumber reposing, 

Ah, let thy wing shelter me then! 
May angels watch over me through the dark hours 
And bear me in visions to Paradise bowers, 

*Mongst the Blest and the Happy! Amen!” 





A radiant light, as the prayer was said, 

From those rays celestial, gleamed round the head 
Of that maiden so pure and fair— 

In token, perhaps, from Heaven above, 

Her appeal to the God of mercy and love, 
Was received and accorded there. 


Richmond, Jan. 3rd, 1853. 





LINES, 


On Reading Mr. Meagher’s Speech on the 
Wrongs of Ireland. 


BY MARY J. WINDLE. 

Muse of old Erin! strike thine ancient lute. 

Are the strings broken !—is the music mute? 
Hast thou no tears to gush, no prayers to flow— 
Wails for thy fate, or curses for thy foe? 

Bear me, ah, bear me to thy emerald hills, 
Where nature smiles and Beauty blushes still, 
And Memory blends her tale of other years 
With earnest hopes, deep sighs, and bitter tears! 


Desolate Erin! though thy gods are fled, 
Thy patriots exiled, and thy glory dead— 
Though all thou hast of beautiful and brave 
Sleep in the tomb or moulder in the wave ; 
Though power and praise forsake thee, and forget, 
Desolate Erin, thou art lovely yet! 
Vain are thy charms—the wild, the deep-toned wail 
Of anguished bosoms roll along the gale; 
On furrowed cheek that ne’er was wet before 
The struggling fount of sorrow gushes o’er, 
And eyes fast fading into death's repose 
Shed the last tear-drop for their country’s woes. 
Often when twilight sleeps on earth and sea, 
Old, dearest Ireland! we have wept for thee— 
For thee and for thine offspring! Will they bear 
The dreary burthen of their own despair 
Till Nature yields, and sense and life depart 
From thy torn sinews and thy trampled heart ? 
I loathe the task! Let other lyres record 
The might and mercy of the English sword— 
The aimless struggle, and the fruitless wile, 
The victor’s vengeance, and the patron’s smile— 
Erin will show her perfidy on high, 
Her starving peasants echo back the cry. 
Yet in the gloom of thy long, cheerless night, 
There gleams one ray to comfort and delight. 
Oh! by the mighty shades that dimly glide 
Where victory beams upon the turf or tide, 
By every laurell’d brow and holy name, 
By every thought of freedom and of fame, 
By all ye bear, by all that ye have borne, 
The blow of anger, and the glance of scorn, 
The fruitless labour, and the broken rest, 
The bitter torture, and the bitterer jest— 
By all the tears that ye have wept and weep, 
Break, sons of Erin, break again your sleep ! 


Yea, it is broken !—Hark, the sudden shock 
Rolls on from wave to wave, from rock to rock. 
Up for thy country’s freedom! far and near 
Forth starts the sword and gleams the patriot spear, 
And bursts the echo of the battle song, 
Cheering and swift the banded hosts along. 
On sons of Erin! let your wrongs and woes 
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Burnish the blades, and nerve the whistling bows. 
Green be the laurel, ever blest the meed 

Of him that shines to-day in martial deed ; 

And sweet his sleep beneath the dewy sod 

Who falls for fame, his country and his God! 


his earliest inquiry into this new and attrac- 
tive field of enterprise were given to the 
public in the pages of the Messenger, and 
whoever would pursue the subject farther 
under his delightful guidance should procure 
the present pamphlet. We know that every 
one who reads it at our instance will thank 
us for our pains in commending it. 


Down-trodden Ireland! thou shalt be again 
The sceptred queen of all thine old domain, 
Forget not, then, that in thy hour of dread, 

While the weak battled, and the guiltless bled, 
Though kings and courts stood gazing on thy fate, 
The bad to scofi—the better to debate, 
Here where the soul of youth remembers yet, The author of Vanity Fair has made a 
The smiles and tears which manhood must forget, journey to the Southern States, having lec- 
America—the honest and the free tured in Richmond, Charleston and Savan- 
Have lips t pray, and hearts to fool for thee. nah en route. We were fortunate enough to 
Weeanengin, Fh 58, TONS. hear three lectures of his Course on the Age 
of Queen Anne, and marked the evenings 
with a white stone. For assuredly the occa- 
sions have been rare when we have derived 
as much pleasure from an hour’s entertain- 
¥\+ ment. It was not so much the searchin 
Chitors Cable. analysis he gave of the men and sate 4 
of a past age—though unquestionably the 
wit which we have fe/t in reading his novels 
In the first of those unrivalled philosophi- lent its sting to these performances ;—it was 
cal essays of Cicero, which derive their name | not the depth of his observation—though he 
from his villa of Tusculum where they were Went to the bottom of that buried social life ; 
composed, there is a noble and striking pas- !¢ certainly was not his manner of speaking, 
sage wherein he declares, that, in his judg-| earnest, well-studied, sometimes inexpressi- 
ment, the man who is able by the strength of, bly sad, that affected us so pleasantly—it 


his intellect to calculate the motions of the; Was the rare finish of his style, the glitter 


heavenly bodies and decide in what pre-|@"d sound of sentences that shone and rung 
scribed orbits they are to roll, shows that his. like new guineas just turned out of the mint— 
mind is akin in its immortal nature to that certain je ne sais quor of artistic perfection 
Almighty Being by whom those bodies were | to be acquired only by life-long practice in 
created. That a heathen writer on whom|Composition. We are greatly mistaken if, 
the light of revelation never beamed, should When these lectures come to see the light in 
have conceived a thought so elevated, is a|book form, they will not be regarded by the 
tribute to the science of Astronomy beyond CTitics as containing by far the strongest and 
anything that has since been said of it. There ost delightful writing that Mr. Thackeray 
must be something ennobling in a study) has yet done. 
which seems to demonstrate in its votaries 
an immortality, and though the poet has told 
us “an undevout astronomer is mad,’ we We think the following one of the finest 
question whether “‘ an undevout astronomer’’ devotional lyrics of the American Muse. It 
ever existed. was written by the Rev. Dr. Muhlenburg, 
We are never more forcibly reminded of Rector of the Church of the Holy Commu- 
the passage in the Tusculan essay to which non in New York City. In the version con- 
we have referred, than when our attention|tained in our hymn-books many of the best 
is directed to the speculations of one of the|lines have been omitted. 
first of living astronomers—Lieutenant M. 

















F. Maury of the National Observatory. The. 
pursuit in which he has attained such emi- 
nence before the world seems to have en- 
larged all his perceptions and given greater 
breadth to all his views. There is now be- 
fore us a treatise from his pen which shows 
how grandly he can contemplate the affairs 
of the globe we live upon, when he with- 
draws his mind from the wonders of the sky. 
It is entitled ‘‘ The Amazon and the Atlantic 





Slopes of South America.’ The results of 








I would not live alway—live alway below! 

O no, I'll not linger, when bidden to go, 

The days of our pilgrimage granted us here, 

Are enough for life’s woes, full enough for its cheer. 
Would I shrink from the path which the prophets of God, 
Apostles and martyrs so joyfully trod ? 

While brethren and friends are all hastening home, 

Like a spirit unblest o’er the earth would I roam ? 


I would not live alway—I ask not to stay, 
Where storm after storm rises dark o’er the way ; 
Where seeking for peace, we but hover around, 

Like the patriarch’s bird, and no resting is found; 
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Where hope, when she paints her gay bow in the air, 
J.eaves its brilliance to fade in the night of despair, 
And joy’s fleeting angel ne’er sheds a glad ray, 

Save the gleam of the plumage that bears him away. 


I would not live alway—thus fettered by sin, 
Temptation without, and corruption within ; 

In a moment of strength if I sever the chain, 
Scarce the victory’s mine e’er I’m captive aguin, 
E’en the rapture of pardon is mingled with fears, 
And my cup of thanksgiving witlr penitent tears, 
The festival trump calls for jubilant songs, 

But my spirit her own miserere prolongs. 


I would not live alway—no, welcome the tomb ; 
Since Jesus has Jain there I dread not its gloom: 
Where he deigned to sleep I'll too bow my head; 

Oh! peaceful the slumbers on that hallowed bed. 

And then the glad dawn soon to follow that night, 
.When the sunrise of glory shall beam on my sight, 
And the full matia song, as the sleepers arise 

To shout in the morning, shall peal through the skies- 


Who, who would live alway? away from his God, 
Away from yon heaven, that blissful abode, 

Where the rivers of pleasure flow o’er the bright plains. 
And the noontide of glory eternally reigns: 

Where the saints of all ages in harmony meet, 

Their Saviour and brethren transported to greet ; 

While the songs of salvation exultingly roll, 

And the smile of the Lord is the feast of the soul. 


That heavenly music ! what is it I hear? 

The notes of the harpers ring sweet in the air: 

And see, soft unfolding, those portals of gold! 

The King all arrayed in his beauty behold! 

Oh! give me, Oh! give me the wings of a dove! 

Let me hasten my flight to those mansions above : 
Aye, ’tis now that my soul on swift pinions would svar, 
And in ecstacy bid earth adieu evermore ! 


Since D’Orsay died it has been a matter 


of some difficulty to determine who is the| 


Corypheus of fops. A candidate of impo- 
sing pretensions for that dignity presents 
himself in “Carl Benson,” otherwise Mr. 
Charles Astor Bristed, author of ‘‘ Five Years 
in an English University” and other estheti- 
cal compositions. This pleasant young gen- 
tleman having devoted time enough to ma- 
king Latin verses, has begun the serious bu- 
siness of life, which he evidently takes to 
be the study of soups, wines, curricles, 
clothes and opera glasses. Of course Paris 
is the only place for the prosecution of such 
important researches, and accordingly he has 
taken up his residence there at ‘* Numero 
20, Rue Barbe de Jouay.’’ From this en- 
chanting pied-d-terre he has lately written a 
long letter for the delectation of all Ameri- 
can dandies, which the Home Journal pub- 
lishes. Hear him onthe subject of gloves ; 


“Gloves have deteriorated very much in Paris of late. 
Prioat’s are now good for nothing, either for fit, material 
or sewing. Boivin Ainé’s are of excellent stuff, but the 


sewing is not first-rate, and the fit very variable. I have 
not a bad hand, and have been a good customer there, 
(my last year’s bill was nearly $40),) but I never had a 
dozen of gloves made at Boivin’s, in which there were 
not at least three different sizes, and half a dozen pair 
that did not fit.” 


Beau Brummell once told a lady that con- 
sulted him as to the expense of dressing her 
son who was just “coming out’’ in society, 
that “‘ with strict economy it could be done 
for 800/. a year.’’ But the Beau never al- 
luded to the smallness of his hand or the 
profitableness of his custom. Carl Benson 
pays his bills, perhaps, and considers himself 
| licensed to speak upon the latter point freely. 
That he has not “a bad hand” must be a 
gratifying piece of information to the public. | 
But what would his old grandfather, John 
Jacob Astor, have said to $400 per annum 
for a glove bill? 


It is to us a labour of love to commend the 
literary publications of the Southern States, 
where such commendation is merited, as it 
is most gratifying to us to witness their in- 
creasing prosperity and influence. A new 
work has just been started at Augusta, 
Georgia, under the conduct of Professor J. 
H. Firren—called the SourHERN EcLectic, 
which we think is entitled to a large share of 
public favour. It is composed of selections 
from the best journals of Europe on the plan 
of Littell’s Living Age, and from the number 
before us we have no hesitation in declaring 
that these selections evince the best taste and 
discrimination on the part of the editor. The 
SoUTHERN QuaRTERLY Review for January 
is also on our table. We should have no 
fears in subjecting this number to the closest 
critical comparison with any review of Eng- 
land or the continent of Europe—it is, be- 
yond all question, greatly in advance of any 
number we have seen, for years, of the North 
American. The article on the Character of 
the Gentleman is one of the very best pieces 
of essay-writing that has ever appeared in 
the United States. The paper on “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” though somewhat tardy in 
making its appearance, is crushing. 

Of literary newspapers the South has now 
an excellent corps. The Weekly Post pub- 
at Raleigh, N. C.—the Weekly News of 
Charleston—the Illustrated Family Friend 
of Columbia, S. C., and the Columbia Ban- 
ner of the same place—are all worthy of the 
most liberal encouragement, working as they 
are, to some purpose, in the same good cause 
of Southern refinement and elevation. With 
such periodicals and weekly journals why 
need the Southern people send to the North- 
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ern States for their inteliectual pabulum? Is 
there any good reason for it ? 





New honours await American dramatic ex- 
cellence. Mr. Mathews’ play of Witchcraft 
is about to be brought out on the boards of 
London and Paris; in the latter capital with 
Rachel as the heroine. We did not hesitate, 
when we noticed the work some time since, 
to declare as our opinion that it was well 
adapted for the stage, and we are glad to 
know that we sustained by such authority as 
the great French tragedienne. 





That incorrigible petit-maitre, Willis, con- 
tinues in the Home Journal his “ Pencillings 
ona Tour for Health,’’ which abound with his 
characteristic beauties and affectations. Was 
there ever a more graceful and absurd con- 
ceit than the following? In describing the 
bar-room of the St. Louis Hotel at New Or- 
leans, he says: 


“The gracious and gentlemanly master bar-keepers 
stood braiding rain-bows across their firmament of de- 
canters as they flung the ice and the rosy liquor back and 
forward into fragrant contact with the mint.” 





The gifted poetess of the South West, Miss 
L. Virginia Smith, has become (we might 
say, has been translated into) Mrs. L. Vir- 
ginia French, and the new name will soon 
become familiar to her numerous admirers 
on the title page of the Southern Ladies’ 
Book. We notice the fact as an interesting 
“literary item,”’ and wish the fair lady all 
possible happiness in the novel ‘‘ sphere she 
she just begun to move in,’ and which she 
cannot fail to ‘‘ decorate and adorn.”’ 





The Eldorado News amuses itself, at the 
expense of the Greenhorns who rush to Cal- 
ifornia, in a parody on Lord Byron, after this 
fashion— 


The Greenhornscame down like the wolf on the fold, 
To the land that was said to be teeming with gold. 
And the gleam of their wash-pans like comets or stars, 
Flashed bright o’er our gulches, our canyons and bars. 


Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
That host in the month of October was seen ; 

Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, 
That host in December was scattered and strown. 


For the “Fiend of the Storm” spread his wings on the 
blast, 


And the waters were raised till each creek was a flood, 
And provisions went up on account of the mud. 


And there lay the tools they had bought upon trust 
Each wash-pan and cro-bar all covered with rust ; 
And there lay each Greenhorn coiled up in his tent— 
His pork-barrel empty, his money all spent. 


And the victims themselves were quite loud in their wail, 
And the merchants who sold upon credit turned pale ; 
And those who prayed hardest for rain at the first, 

Were now by their comrades most bitterly cursed. 


In vain they prospected each dreary ravine— 

In vain they explored where no white man had been; 
The riches they fondly expected to clasp, 

Like the will-o’-the-wisp, had eluded their grasp. 


And some of the Greenhorns resolved upon flight, 
And vamosed the ranch in a desperate plight; 
While those who succeeded in reaching the town, 
Confessed they were done most decidedly brown. 





We are indebted to the Nashville Union 


for the information that the little epigram on 


Mrs. Stowe, published in the Editor’s Table 
of the Messenger for January, and writ- 
ten in our own sanctum, belongs to the New 


York Day-Book. We duly appreciate the 


compliment the Day-Book has paid us in as- 
suming the authorship of our jew d’ esprit. 





Potices of Bem Works. 





VittettTe. By Currer Bell, author of “ Shirley,” “ Jane 
Eyre,” &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1853, 
[From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


CuARLOTTE BronTeE is without doubt a most remark- 
able woman. Up tothe publication of Jane Eyre three 
or four years ago, she was unknown. That wonderful 
story and its no less wonderful successor have fixed the 
fame of the author forever. Wherever men and women 
speak and read the English language, she is known—the 
thin disguise of ‘ Currer Bell’ having long since parted 
from her form—as the most powerful female writer of 
fiction that employs that language atall. We might go 
further. We might call her the most powerful now living. 
For with the single exception of that frenzied Circe of 
French romance—Mavame DupEvant—we know no 
woman who works so strongly upon the feelings as this 
CHARLOTTE Bronte. And GrorGeE Sanp, with all her 
weird fascination, has less power over the human heart 
than she. 

What is the secret of this power? It lies not in any 
great artistic excellence, for other women construct nov- 
els as skilfully. It cannot be referred to the charm of 
picturesque delineation, for though her descriptions are 





And rain at his bidding came sudden and fast, 


as clear and life-like and harmonious as Flemish paint- 
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ings, many writers possess the faculty of portraiture, both 
in scenery and character, to fully as great anextent. Nor 
can we attribute it to the wild influence of exciting inci- 
dent, for the mise en sceneof her romances presents noth- 
ing startling or theatrical. The characters are people of 
every-day life—certainly not hum-drum people, but nei- 
ther dukes nor condottieri, nor sentimental young ladies, 
nor despairing youths on whom the freshness of the heart 
has ceased to fall like dew. The secret may be found in 
the passion, the deep feeling, the earnestness of the au- 
thor herself and the gift that is hers to express clearly 
what she feels so freshly and so strongly. 

The spell by which Coartortre Bronte holds the read- 
er who reads the first twenty pages of one of her books, is 
that of a sorceress. All the established means and con- 
trivances to enchain the attention that former novelists 
have employed, she looks upon with disdain. She takes 
a plain-looking girl for a heroine, of bad temper and un- 
graceful carriage, who offends against bienseance in the 
very first chapter, and before you have followed the 
amours and fortunes of this person to the end, you are 
made to love her. It is a triumph over the proverb about 
first impressions. In spite of yourself, you sympathize 
with her emotions and feel anabsorbing interest in her ad- 
ventures. Indeed, the homely, matter-of-fact, cross- 
grained, yet good-hearted and bright-idea’d Jane or Lucy 
becomes a more radiant and splendid creature than the 
finest lady of the land. 

All the characteristics of Currer Bell are visible in 
Vittette. The principal figure is a certain Miss Lucy 
Snowe, who narrowly escapes being a “ strong-minded 
woman,” whose réle is a brave struggle with life under 
the drawbacks of want of friends and want of money. 
The res anguste compel her to teach for a livelihood, and 
in the boarding school of Madame Beck, in the bright and 
gay little capital of Villette, (Brussels,) she becomes duly 
installed as English teacher in general. In the same 
great academy there is a certain Monsieur Paul Emanuel 
whose business it is to impart a knowledge of the Belles 
Lettres to Madame Beck’s young ladies. Between Miss 
Lucy and Monsieur Paul it is quite natural there should 
spring up such delicate relations as might afford any nov- 
elist material enough for three volumes. Accordingly 
these interesting colleagues in female instruction become 
lovers. An ordinary artist would make them bill and 
coo, take long walks together, and shed tears in sympathy 
over Goethe, in the tenderest possible fashion. Charlotte 
Bronte makes them snub and cuff and abuse each other 
into an abiding and disinterested attachment. 

We feel really provoked that a writer of such sway 
over her fellow creatures as Currer Bell should exercise 
her strange and rare gifts only to play tricks with the 
sympathies of the heart. For to us she seems to write 
for no other purpose. Moral there is none, that we can 
discover, in any of her writings, unless it be to inculcate 
the value of courage and self-dependence in her sex. A 
brother editor of much critical acumen says that the un- 
conscious philosophy she teaches is contained in the fag 
end of that old adage which declares that “ three things 
never do rightly, unless well beaten—a dog, a walnut 
tree, and a woman.” If this be all that the author of 
Villette, of Shirley, of Jane Eyre, is content to teach, we 
fear the parable of the talents may have another illustra- 
tion in her career. 

The reader has already as much insight as we design 
to give, into the plot of Villette. Quotations from it, by 
way of affording a “ taste of its quality,” we might make 





in abundance. Let the following description of Rachel’s 
acting suffice. 


“The theatre was full—crammed to its roof; royal and 
noble were there! palace and hotel had emptied their in. 
mates into those tiers so thronged and so hushed. Deeply 
did I feel myself privileged in having a place before that 
stage; I longed to see a being of whose powers I had 
heard report that made me conceive peculiar anticipa- 
tions. I wondered if she would justify her renown: with 
strange curiosity, with feelings severe and austere, yet of 
riveted interest, I waited. She was a study of such na- 
ture as had not encountered my eyes yet; a great and 
new planet she was, but in what shape? I waited her 
rising. She rose at nine that December night: above the 
horizon I saw her come. She could shine yet with pale 
grandeur and steady might, but that star verged already 
on its judgment-day. Seen near, it was a chaos—hollow, 
half-consumed—an orb perished or perishing—half lava, 
half glow. 

“I had heard this woman termed ‘plain, and I ex- 
pected bony harshness and grimness—something large, 
angular, sallow. What I saw was the shadow of a royal 
Vashti; a queen fair as the day once, turned pale now 
like twilight, and wasted like wax in a flame. Fora 
while—a long while—I thought it was only a woman, 
though an unique woman, that moved in might and grace 
before this multitude. By-and-by I recognized my mis- 
take. Behold! I found upon her something neither of 
woman nor of man; in each of her eyes sat a devil. 
These evil forces bore her through the tragedy, kept up 
her feeble strength—for she was but a frail creature—and 
as the action rose and the stir deepened, how wildly they 
shook her with their passions of the pit! They wrote 
HELL on her straight, and narrow brow. They tuned her 
voice to the note of torment. ‘They writhed her regal 
face to a demoniac mask. Hate,and Murder, and Mad- 
ness incarnate she stood. It was a marvelous sight,a 
mighty revelation. * * Suffering had struck that stage 
empress, and she stood before her audience neither yield- 
ing to, nor enduring, nor in finite measure resenting it. 
She stood locked in struggle, rigid in resistance. She 
stood, not dressed, but draped in pale antique folds, long 
and regular, like sculpture. A background, and entowage, 
and flooring of deepest crimson threw her out, white like 
alabaster—like silver—rather be it said,like Death. * * 
I have said that she does not resent her grief. No; the 
weakness of that word would make ita lie. To her what 
hurts becomes immediately embodied ; she looks on it as 
a thing that can be attacked, worried down, torn in shreds. 
Scarcely a substance herself, she grapples to conflict with 
abstractions. Before calamity, she is a tigress ; she rends 
her woes, shivers them in convulsed abhorrence. Pain, 
for her, has no result in good; tears water no harvest of 
wisdom; on sickness, on death itself, she looks with the 
eye of arebel. Wicked, perhaps, she is, but also she is 
strong, and her strength has conquered Beauty, has over- 
come Grace, and boand both at her side, captives peer- 
lessly fair, and docile as fair. Even in the uttermost 
frenzy of energy in each menad movement royally, im- 
perially, incedingly upborne. Her hair, flying loose in 
revel or war, is still an angel’s hair, and glorious under a 
halo. Fallen, insurgent, banished, she remembers the 
heaven where she rebelled. Heaven's light, following 
her exile, pierces its confines and discloses their forlorn 
remoteness. * * I had seen acting before, but never 
any thing like this; never any thing which astonished 
Hope and hushed Desire, which outstripped Impulse and 
paled Conception, which, instead of merely irritating im- 
agination with the thought of what might be done, at the 
same time fevering the nerves because it wes not done, 
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disclosed power like a deep, swollen, winter river, thun- 
dering in cataract, and bearing the soul, like a leaf, on the 
steep and steely sweep of its descent.” 





Beatrice; Or the Unknown Relatives. By Catherine 
Sinclair. New York: Dewitt & Davenport. [From 
Gresham & Saunders, Broad Street. 


This novel has grown out of that fierce polemical con- 
troversy, which has raged for several hundred years in 
England, between Rome and the Established Church, and 
which never was hotter or fiercer than at this moment, 
Its object is to unmask the iniquities of the Catholic re- 
ligion, and it goes about this with energy and spirit. But 
as we have'only to deal with the work as a literary perfor- 
mance, we may dismiss it with saying that it is full of in- 
terest, exceedingly well written and decidedly original. 
That it will havea great run there can be little doubt. 





upon the purity and exquisite tenderness of thought that 
pervade the volume. Mr. Sropparp has proved him- 
self the friend and benefactor of children by these deli- 
cious “adventures,” and many a fireside will be glad- 
dened by them, from which a ray of thankfulness will 
stream out towards the poet himself. 

Mr. Dickens’ juvenile history has been in course of 
publication for some time past in Household Words. 
It is simply told in a style that adapts itself to the most 
youthful comprehension, and cannot fail to be a favorite. 





Wuirtr, Rep, Biack Sketcues or American Society 
In THE Unitep States, During the Visit of their 
Guests. By Francis and Theresa Pulszky. In Two 
Volumes. Redfield: 110 and 112 Nassau Street. New 
York. 1853. [From J. W. Randolph, 121 Main Street. 


A tri-coloured title from which the reader will expect to 
find Madame Pulszky’s Sketches of American Society 





ADVENTURES IN Farry Lanp. By Richard Henry Stod- | 
dard. With engravings from designs by Oertel. Bos- | 
ton: Ticknor, Reed & Fields, 1853. 


somewhat highly-tinged. Nor in this expectation will 
he be disappointed. The prevailing tint, however, is by 
no means couleur de rose: we should rather say it was 
that of Indian Ink. For though Madame Pulszky is 
never grave or sombre, her impressions of the United 


A Cuitps’ History or Enetanp. By Charles Dickens. | States are not altogether so favorable as some people 


Volume I. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1853. 
{From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


It has always seemed to us that if we could write some 
book to delight and instruct children—some volume that 
should remain a perpetual favorite in the nursery, the 
measure of our literary ambition would be filled. We 
have a weakness for Missy. We confess to an irrepres- 
sible fondness for her naughty little brother. And to win 
the guerdon of their applause would be to us glory 
enough for the most tedious of literary labours. That 
book must be one of rare merits which secures Missy’s 
approving smile. There must be a strict poetic justice 
in its conclusion; the good child that obeyed its parents 
must have real nice apples and fine clothes, the bad must 
be sent supperless and in disgrace to bed; else the simple 
and truthful perceptions of the earnest young reader will 
detect the false morality, and the author will be put aside. 
Child-Literature has been neglected too much by the fine 
gentlemen—the beaux esprits—of the literary profession. 
Take away Mother Goose and Gammer Gurton, and what 
specimens of epic or lyrical poetry—what efferts of the 
tragic or comic muse—can we boast for the nursery ? 
Melpomene stalks not into that noisy and happy realm— 
Thalia lends not her laugh to mingle with its capricious 
merriment. 

That much good might be effected by furnishing attrac- 
tive story-books and pleasant works of instruction for the 
young—books of a somewhat different character than 
those supplied by the Sunday school to be read in addi- 
tion thereto-—we think there can be little doubt. We have 
before us two handsome little volumes—the one history, 
the other fiction—which we regard as highly valuable in 
this respect, and we congratulate the young folks on their 
appearance. 

Adventures in Fairy Land is one of the most charm- 
ing little series of fantasies that ever came from the pen 
ofa poet. The airy creations of the gifted author live 
and move in an atmosphere of love and holiness that 
seems to belong to the “ heaven” which “lies about us in 


might desire, and if perpetual recurrence to the subject 
of domestic slavery be calculated to darken the notes of 
a tourist,the “black” in the title page is not at all mis- 
used. 
For ourselves we are not sorry that Madame Pulszky 
has indulged in a little satire of American manners, 
and we could only wish her sketches were more satirical 
than they are; for the sort of indiscriminate and fulsome 
homage with which the Kossuth suite was received in 
this country was discreditable to everybody concerned in 
it. On the subject of slavery it could not be expected 
that the Countess should form liheral or correct opinions, 
and accordingly we find allusions to it of no complimen- 
tary kind, plentifully sprinkled throughout her pages. 
We make no complaint of this, however, for in an Appen- 
dix to her work she has given in full Chancellor Harper’s 
complete and triumphant Vindication of Slavery—an an- 
tedote to more poison than Madame Pulszky could in- 
fuse into these Sketches, if, instead of being the amiable 
lady that she is, she were as venomous as Mrs. Stowe. 
Passing over such considerations, we may say that 
these volumes are very pleasant and agreeable, and none 
the less worthy of perusal for being filled with the most 
remarkable blunders and misstatements. 





Tue Rector or St. Barpotrn’s; Or Superannuated. 
By F. W. Shelton, A. M., etc. New York: Charles 
Scribner, 145 Nassau Street. 1853. 


Some time ago, we had occasion to speak in terms of 
high praise of a little work entitled “SatanpER.” We 
did not know the author of it, for it was published anony- 
mously, but we felt assured that so practised and charm- 
ing a writer could not long remain in the dark. Accor- 
dingly we see him now fairly before the public as the au- 
thor of another capital piece of writing, which has al- 
ready passed to a second edition. 

Mr. SHELTON’s most striking quality as a writer is a 
delicate humor, as will be recognized, we think, by all 





our infancy.” Too much praise can not be bestowed 





who read the playful article he has contributed to the 
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present number of the Messenger on Old Bachelors. 
This humor sparkles everywhere upon the surface of his 
style, as the moonlight passes shimmering over the rip- 
ples of some beautiful mere. The Rector of St. Bar- 
delph’s is the record of the experiences of a country cler- 
gyman, not kept with any professional design, but merely 
to chronicle the petty troubles and grievances of vica- 
rage, and pleasautly to satirize the authors of them. Mr. 
Shelton has executed this self-imposed task in a manner 
at once piquant and delightful, causing us to derive from 
the parson something of the same amusement afforded 
by Cervantes’ Don, though never for a moment de- 
grading sacred things with impertinent or irreverent treat- 
meat. 


The Complete Works of Samurt TaYLor CoLeripeGr. 
Vols. I andII. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1853. 
{From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


We know not if it is designed under the general title 
of Coleridge’s Complete Works to publish his Dramatic 
and Miscellaneous Poems. We presume, however, that 
such is the publishers’ intention. If so, certainly this 
series of volumes will be one of great value. The first 
two now before us contain T'he Aids to Reflection and The 
Friend, and are printed in excellent style. We must enter 
our protest however, against the red-edges, a la brick-dust, 
which though well adapted to some of Coleridge’s spec- 
ulations by reason of its being the German fashion, is in 
shocking taste. 


Mr. Brown’s Letrers To a YounG Man azout Town; 
with the Proser andother Papers. By W. M. Thack- 
eray. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 200 
Broadway. 1853. 


Poncn’s Paize Nove ists, THe Fat Contrisutor and 
Travets 1n Lonpon. Same author and publishers. 
(From Nash & Woodhouse, 139 Main Street. 


These little books we are disposed to consider the very 
best of Thackeray’s minor compositions. Mr. Brown 
the Elder, the writer of the letters, is a most excellent 
oid gentleman, the real and only original “fogy” (all 
others counterfeit) who phiiosophizes on London life and 
habitudes fur the especial benefit of his young nephew, 
Robert or Bob Brown. Should Bob—supposing him to 
be a veritable and not a hypothetical Bob—act upon the 
advice given him by his worthy uncle, he will be alto- 
gether a better man and finer gentleman that nine tenths of 
the fellows he meets with at his Club or “in Society.” 
The Elder Brown’s code of ethics is indeed based upon 
that selfishness to which the cynic Rochefoucauld de- 
clares all our actions are referable, yet let the code be 
followed and we'll be sworn the man’s the better for the 
practice. 

“The Prize Novelists” is a series of capital imitations 
of the leading English writers of fiction. D'Israeli, we 
think, it hits off more cleverly than any of them, and he 
could hardly help laughing himself at that famous Isra- 
elite, Rafael Mendoza, of such financial ability and such 


universal accomplishment. Of the “ other papers” con- 
tained in the volume not the least pungent are the in- 
scriptions for the statues of the Georges. We give the 
last of the four. 


GrorGius ULtTimvs. 


He left an example for age and for youth 
To avoid. 

He never acted well by Man or Woman, 
And was as false to his Mistress as to his Wife. 
He deserted his friends and his Principles. 
He was so ignorant that he could scarcely spell ; 
But he had some Skill in Cutting out Coats, 
And an undeniable Taste for Cookery. 

He built the Palaces of Brighton and of Buckingham, 
And for these qualities and Proofs of Genius, 
An admiring Aristocracy 
Christened him the “ First Gentleman in Europe.” 
Friends, respect the KinG whose statue is here 
And the generous Aristocracy who admired him. 


A Dicest oF THE Laws, Customs, MANNERS, AND In- 
STITUTIONS OF THE ANCIENT AND Mopern Nations. 
By Thomas Dew, Late President of the College of 
William and Mary. New York: D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, 200 Broadway. 1853. [From A. Morris, 97 
Main Street. 


There is a degree of carelessness displayed in the title 
page of this volume, discreditable to somebody. The 
late President of William and Mary College was Thomas 
R. Dew, not Thomas Dew, as here represented, and it is 
altogether inexcusable in a posthumous work of this size 
and dignity, to exhibit so gross an error. 

As a digest of Ancient and Modern History for the use 
of students, this volume is of great value. Mr. Dew was 
a man of the utmost clearness in the expression of his 
thoughts, and great skill in the arrangement and classi- 
fication of his subjects—qualities which are made to show 
themselves every where in this treatise. We believe the 
labor of preparing this volume for the press, (although the 
fact is no where stated,) was performed by Prof. H. A. 
Washington, one of the finest scholars in our country, 
who himself contributed some of the more modern por- 
tions of the historical summary. Of course the task 
has been well done, in a manner alike worthy of the la- 
mented author and his excellent editor. We cordially 
commend the volume to the public. 


D. AppLeton & Co’s EpucaTionaL Books. 


Three important additions to this unrivalled series of 
school and college text-books, have been recently made— 
“Mulligan’s Grammatical Construction of the English 
Language.” Sewell’s History of Greece,” and Miss Rob- 
bins’ “Guide to Knowledge.” They are all excellent 
manuals adapted to instruct in important branches on as 
simple a plan as is compatible with thoroughness. We 
earnestly advise teachers and parents to examine and 
adopt them; and at the same time, to note the beautiful 
juvenile books issued by the same house; among these 
a tale by “ Aunt Alice’’—is illustrated most gracefully. 





ie: is called “ Patient Waiting no Loss.” 





